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LIBERALISM OF CATHOLIC CANDIDATES 
EDITOR: 

In the election of McCarthy, Brown, Kennedy, and 
Muskie, there is not so much to applaud in the break- 
down of religious bigotry as there is to fear in 
the advance of what is commonly called today “lib- 
eralism,” and another type of religious prejudice. 

If the liberalistic form of government is put into 
practice, we shall have created a synthetic atmos- 
phere of liberty, making that liberty a commodity 
to be picked up at bargain prices in a legislative 
super-market. True liberty, however, comes at a 
price which involves discipline and obligations found 
only in a sense of individual responsibility. 

The aforementioned gentlemen are only a few of 
many who propose to legislate away that sense of 
personal moral duty, and the general public, includ- 
ing Catholics, are indolently apathetic to the move- 
ment. 

It is apparent that the editorial “Catholic Candi- 
dates: Progress Since ’28” (Jan. 1959) endorses 
McCarthy, Brown, Kennedy, and Muskie and their 
political views. It sees the situation as “an encour- 
aging sign for the future.” That I totally disagree 
is, at this point, not the issue. I do not for an in- 
stant question your right to express your point of 
view. I do, however, deeply fear that when you speak 
with what can be mistaken for a Catholic voice, 
many people of the Catholic faith will accept your 
opinions as infallible dogma and feel obliged to act 
in accordance with them thereby destroying their 
own sense of free judgment in decisions of national 
importance. I am firmly convinced that many Cath- 
olics were intimidated into voting against RTW laws 
by clergymen who expressed their views in the reli- 
gious press and from their pulpits. In my opinion, 
there is hardly less immorality in these actions 
than in those of Hoffas, Becks, and Brennans. 

; Is not prejudice for a Catholic candidate, 
vis-a-vis prejudice against a Catholic candidate just 
the other side of a two-headed coin? 


I fear, Father, that all kinds of religious and po- 
litical prejudice still exist and that your editorial 
adumbrated and conditions a sinister situation in 
which some ecclesiastics and some politicians seek 
to create a land of lotus-eaters. 


Edwin M. Farrell 


Torrington, Conn. 





EDITOR: 


To me it is not of great importance whether 
Senator McCarthy (Minnesota) was the first 
Catholic elected by Minnesota since the Civil 
War. I am more interested in the fact that 
you consider the appraisal of The Christian 
Century worth quoting, to the effect that he is 
the antithesis of Senator Joseph McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. I assume that is why you printed 
his picture on the cover (Jan., 1959). 

... The new man from Minnesota has still to 
earn his spurs. Perhaps, like his close friend 
and compatriot, Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
he too can have eight hours with Khrushchev 
and bring us back a message. I hope rather 
that he will listen to the messages that come 
to us from Rome. 

I was interested in the fact that Gov- 
ernor Brown, whom you seemed to admire in 
January, was the governor to 
Mikoyan. 


receive 


J. M. Harding 


Omaha, Nebraska 


only 


Ed.: In my January editorial I commented 
on the refreshing absence of religious bigotry 
from the political scene. I did not endorse the 
political views of any candidate. 


THE LAITY 
EDITOR: 


iS INTELLIGENT 


I was most interested in your comments con- 
cerning Sunday sermons—“Preaching: On the 
Way Out or Up?” (Feb., 1959). 

As a convert, I instructed to embrace 
my new-found faith with my intellect rather 
than my emotions. Yet the criterion in preach- 
ing today seems to be the pounding of the 
breast and the flinging of the cape over the 
shoulder. Could it be that many of our priests, 
from their vantage point of superior education, 
tend to be a mite patronizing of the intelligence 
of the “average” church-goer? You write: 
“How many hearers know what is meant by 
‘Fathers of the Church’?” I think you might be 
astonished to discover how many do know. 

A year or two ago I was reading Father 
Georges Bissonnete’s Moscow Was My Parish. 
The author pointed out that all his parishioners 
were fairly well-educated and it was a pleasure 
not to have to “ 


was 


talk down” to them during ser- 
This might be a fair indication of the 
attitude of many priests on this subject. If so, 
it’s those of us who, 
though not formally versed in Catholic philoso- 
phy, do know what is meant by “Fathers of the 
Church.” 


mons. 


rather discouraging for 


Marilyn Ponzio 


Mrs. 
E. Northport, N. ¥ 


JEWS AND NON-JEWS 
EDITOR: 

... Father McSorley is to be congratulated 
for conveying so much, so frankly and com- 
pletely, in so few words (“Jew-Haters,” Feb., 
1959). A fleeting glance into the history of 
Jew and non-Jew and Judaeo-Catholic relations 
justifies his statement of “vastly improved re- 
lations between Jew and non-Jew” and also the 
“movement on the part of many of them toward 
the faith originally preached by Our Lord and 
His Jewish apostles.” And as one follows this 
train of thought and reasoning, the expression 
that one not infrequently hears these days 
“that Catholicism is the fulfillment of Juda- 
ism” really does take on added significance. 
It is because of this movement that organiza- 
tions such as the Edith Stein Guild (112-21 
212 St., Queens Village 29, N. Y.) have come 
into existence. . 

Frederick A. Weisenfeld 
Queens Village, N. Y. 


LACK OF COMMENT ON SEGREGATION 
EDITOR: 

I read a recent issue of your magazine and 
was impressed by your search for the truth, 
and allowance of temporary error in the 
search. You deplored (Jan., 1959) the lack of 
comment from your readers on such issues you 
had discussed as segregation. Let’s hope that 
your readers have met you on a plane of in- 
tellect that knows no positive answer as yet, 
but is earnestly seeking in the light of such 
basic rules as human decency and a necessary 
respect for law and order. May I hope that 
you will also undertake new problems and by 
acknowledging them also start us on a trail 


to their solution. ... William E. Glover 


Bossier City, La. 

Ed.: The dearth of letters about segregation 
was only temporary. “How to Solve the Ameri- 
can Dilemma” (Jan., 1959) was followed by a 
flock of letters. We hope to attack other prob- 
lems in the future which we believe constitute 
special challenges for American Catholics. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH BOOKS 
EDITOR: 

I have just read your article “Make Friends 
With Books” (Dec., 1958). It is an interesting 
and informative article. It made me realize 
that most people today do not crave the wisdom 
and knowledge of books as their parents or 
grandparents did. It seems like the majority 
of youth today do not read books unless they 
are told to do so as an assignment. It is hard 
to imagine how the potential parents of tomor- 
row will teach their children to read good books 
when they themselves are not acquainted with 
them. Mees 

St. Cloud, 


Schoenuher 
Minn 
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Senator Kennedy Vetoes Aid 
to Catholic Education 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Sexston KENNEDY has made no secret of the fact that he is a candidate 
for President. Thus far, however, we have witnessed no outbreak of 
bigotry such as we experienced in 1928. In certain quarters the Senator 
is being challenged on what seem rather specious and eccentric grounds 
but religion is not openly mentioned. Mrs. Roosevelt, for instance, has 
charged that the Senator showed no profile of courage in dealing with his 
co-religionist, Senator Joseph McCarthy. One wonders why she resurrects 
battles of long ago: we seem to have enough trouble on our hands in 1959 
without stirring the embers of an old controversy. 

The popular magazines are now running feature articles on a Cath- 
olic candidate’s chances. Some of the writers present a list of objections 
to a Catholic candidate that reads as though every Catholic in the country 
is suspect. They give the impression that thirty-six million Catholics 
stand accused of treason as agents of a foreign power and that the burden 
of proof is upon our shoulders to clear us of the charge. Of course, the 
sensible course for Catholics is to refuse to dignify the charges by defend- 
ing ourselves. In informal discussions with non-Catholic scholars we 
might attempt to explain our present theology on Church and State but 
one hundred and eighty years of uninterrupted loyalty to America have 
relieved us of any need to vindicate our patriotism. 

Senator Kennedy expressed his views on certain delicate Church-State 
questions in the March 3rd issue of Look, He stated his opinions on such 
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topics as the appointment of an 
ambassador to the Vatican, federal 
aid to parochial schools and the 
Catholic officeholder’s obligation to 
uphold the Constitution. 


Tue Catholic press reacted im- 
mediately and vigorously to the 
Senator’s remarks. Most Catholic 
editors disagreed vehemently with 
the Senator. Most of them claimed 
he was subordinating conscience to 
the Constitution in saying that “for 
the officeholder, nothing takes pre- 
cedence over his oath to the Consti- 
tution.” Others wondered why he 
had ever allowed himself to be 
jockeyed into this humiliating posi- 
tion of submitting to what amount- 
ed to a religious test for office. What 
had Kennedy or his fellow-Catholics 
done to cast suspicion on a Cath- 
olic’s loyalty? Why should the Sena- 
tor feel impelled to defend himself 
against groundless rumors? Some 
thought he had bent too far back- 
ward in trying to appease the 
POAU. 

As far as Catholic reaction was 
concerned, Senator Kennedy com- 
mitted a political blunder. Whether 
or not it will prove to have been a 
major blunder only time will tell. 

For the most part, the questions 
he discussed were questions on 
which Catholics may have their own 
private opinions. Except for the 
conscience vs. Constitution query, 
no matters of doctrine were in- 
volved. In the matter of a Vatican 
ambassadorship, for instance, there 
is a wide divergence of opinion 
among Catholics. The questions 
were largely questions that in- 
volved private judgments on politi- 
cal measures or a Supreme Court 
decision. At the same time I think 
the Catholic press was playing fair 
with our non-Catholic friends by 


showing that Kennedy’s views were 
out of line with the views of the 
majority of Catholics. 


I, my opinion, the most significant 
and at the same time the most re- 
grettable statement by Kennedy 
was his opposition to federal aid 
to parochial schools. On a TV pro- 
gram some days after the article 
appeared, Kennedy said he believed 
“the great majority” of Catholics 
shared his opposition to federal aid 
to Catholic schools. Now just what 
did he say in the Look article on 
the point? He phrased his opposi- 
tion to federal aid in this fashion: 
“The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution is an infinitely wise one. 
There can be no question of federal 
funds being used for support of 
parochial or private schools. It’s un- 
constitutional under the First 


Amendment as interpreted by the 


Supreme Court. I’m opposed to the 
Federal Government’s’ extending 
support to sustain any church or 
its schools.” 

In the above remarks he was re- 
ferring to direct aid to the schools. 
He went on to add that he was not 
opposed to using federal money for 
fringe benefits such as free trans- 
portation and free lunches for Cath- 
olic school children. The underly- 
ing idea here is that such fringe 
benefits are aids to the individual 
student and have no relation to reli- 
gion whereas grants to the school 
would be grants to further religion. 

Now Kennedy’s statement quoted 
above is unacceptable not because 
of what it explicitly says but be- 
cause of what it implies and what it 
fails to say. Reading the statement 
sentence by sentence, we might find 
nothing we could cite as actually 
wrong. Yet the whole text as a unit 
is bound to irritate Catholics. 
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Wes he says that the First 
Amendment is 
one,” 


“an infinitely wise 
we agree heartily. The First 
Amendment has not only protected 
the consciences of non-Catholics 
but enabled the Catholic 
Church to prosper as nowhere else 
in the modern world. But after say- 
ing the Amendment is ‘ 
wise,” 
next 


has also 


‘infinitely 
Kennedy says in the very 
sentence that “There can be 
no question of federal funds being 
used for support of parochial 
schools.” This is annoying. He 
imply that the First 
Amendment is “infinitely wise” in 
barring the use of federal funds for 
parochial schools. It is the consen- 
sus of Catholic opinion that the 
First Amendment definitely 
does not bar federal aid to religious 
schools. It was the Supreme Court 
in the 1947 McCollum case that gave 
this new twist to its interpretation 
of the Amendment. 

Kennedy refers laconically to fed- 
eral aid to religion: “It’s unconsti- 
tutional under the First Amend- 
ment as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court.” He makes no comment and 
no protest against the interpreta- 
tion. I suppose the trouble was that 
Kennedy was trying to say too much 
in too few words but the result was 
most unfortunate. For he seems to 
dismiss with a wave of the hand ten 
years of closely reasoned legal and 
historical criticism of the new inter- 
pretation, Not only the American 
but many Constitutional 
law experts as well have scored this 
interpretation of the ban on an “es- 
tablishment of 


seems to 


very 


bishops 


religion” as mean- 
ing an absolute, total prohibition of 
any aid to religion in any shape or 
form. For Ed- 
ward S. Corwin, the expert on con- 
stitutional law, said that the Court 
had remade American history. 


instance, Professor 


WORLD 


Mansy Catholic authorities today 
argue that while the Amendment 
only bans the establishment of an 
official American religion, it can be 
validly construed as permitting the 
use of government money for aid to 
parochial schools. For the Amend- 
ment bans any legislation “restrict- 
ing the free exercise of religion.” 
Is not a Catholic freely exercising 
his religion when he sends his child 
to a Catholic school? Is it not a 
restriction on this religious freedom 
when the State uses a religious test 
in disbursing tax funds? To refuse 
to grant a Catholic parent his proper 
share of tax funds seems to strike 
down a precious right guaranteed 
by the First Amendment. 

What makes the McCollum case 
interpretation seem a doctrinaire 
innovation is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has through its long his- 
tory given financial aid to religion. 
Witness the federal money used to 
pay for the construction of military 
chapels and salaries for chaplains 
in the armed services. One year 
the Court handed down the 
McCollum case decision, the Federal 
Government appropriated $500,000 
for the building of a chapel at the 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y. 


after 


\ 

wie American Council of Educa- 
tion recently sent to its more than 
one thousand member institutions a 


brief entitled: “The Need to Close 
Ranks in Education.” The _ brief 
stated that if democracy is to sur- 
vive, it needs the help of church- 
related as well as non-church-re- 
lated institutions. It pointed out 
the irrelevance of the distinctions 
between private and public colleges. 
“Private institutions no less than 
public institutions are by their 
charters dedicated to the public 
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Private institutions receive 
direct or indirect benefits from tax- 
supported programs of student aid; 
many state and _ federal 
grants for research and other pur- 
poses. ... Institutions of both types 
tax-exemption because of 
public purpose. Hence in 
terms of financial support, no in- 
stitution is strictly private or 
strictly public.” Education being 
such a crucial element in our na- 
tional defense program, it is about 
time for the Supreme Court to 
throw out this First Amendment in- 
terpretation that discriminates 
against the religious school. 

Some fearing federal 
control, would reject federal aid if it 
were olfered. But we will not re- 
nounce our right to the aid. In do- 
ing so we would implicity deny 
that our schools are an integral part 
of the officially approved school sys- 
tem. The Oregon case decision ruled 
that a parent can comply with the 
compulsory education law by send- 
ing his child to a parochial school. 

So, while we concede Senator 
Kennedy the right to his opinion on 
federal aid, the fact is that he will 
find few Catholics in agreement 
with his views. 


service. 
receive 


enjoy 
their 


bishops, 


Is Democracy on the Way Out? 


| RT M. HUTCHINS, president of 
the Fund for the Republic, recently 


address entitled “Is 
Democracy Possible?” He told how 
as a boy in Brooklyn he had taken 
democracy for granted. His faith 
was that civilization would be safe 
as long as people would get together 
to discuss their differences and 
problems. After discussing them, 
their next step would be to take a 
vote and all would be well if all 


delivered an 


WORLD 


abided by the majority vote. The 
only crime, as it appeared to the 
srooklyn youth, was to prevent 
others from expressing their opin- 
ions. 

In his talk, however, Mr. Hut- 
chins said that he no longer was 
quite so sure of the staying power 
of democracy. The ideal that had 
meant so much to him as a boy had 
received some rude shocks lately. 
He had found out, for instance, that 
government by the people had little 
application to the labor unions. He 
discovered also that in view of the 
enormous technical problems of 
modern warfare and international 
relations, there was no way in 
which citizens could take part in the 
really great foreign policy decisions 
affecting national welfare and de- 
fense. Then there was that 
meeting he attended at the Island 
of Rhodes some months ago. 

The subject for discussion at 
Rhodes was representative govern- 
ment. Eminent philosophers and 
political scientists at Rhodes as- 
sured him that democracy could not 
work in the new states of Asia and 
Africa. Many of the nations needed 
dictatorships to get them over the 
early stages of industrialization. 
The task could not be accomplished 
by a disorganized mass of people 
just emerging from revolution. 
Hutchins left Rhodes with the un- 
happy feeling that we may be at the 
beginning of a world-wide trend 
away from democracy. His counsel 
to America was: “If our hopes of 


too 


democracy are to be realized, every 
citizen of this country is going to 
have to be educated to the limit of 
his capacity.” 

Hutchins here contemplates an 
important question but it seems to 
me that he does not plunge deeply 
enough into it. Democracy does 


“ 
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need educated men, “a community 
of men learning together” as Hut- 
chins phrases it. But more impor- 
tant than mere learning is the ques- 
tion of what to learn. Lippmann, 
in his Essays in the Public Philoso- 
phy, came up with at least a par- 
tial answer. He showed that the 
earlier Western democracies were 
based on a belief in God and His 
Providence and in a sovereign na- 
tural law to which people and legis- 
lators must bow. Today men in the 
democracies often feel that they 
can believe as they please about 
these foundations of their rights un- 
less their beliefs amount to “a clear 
and present danger” to the public 
order. So we have the strange spec- 
tacle of democracies that treat as a 
purely private affair the very be- 
liefs that undergird their freedoms. 
The result is that modern democ- 
racies have lost their sense of di- 
rection and the masses, emanci- 
pated from all authority, _ still 
hunger for guidance and when a 
guide in the guise of a dictator 
shows up, they follow him. This 
lack of a sense of direction is visible 
even in our State Department. In 
its foreign policy it maintains a 
policy of drift. It takes no initiative 
but simply responds to Soviet 
moves. The result is that America 
often seems timorous, uncertain, 
unsure of itself, ready to dance 


whenever Russia calls the tune. 

Here in America we are so ac- 
customed to living in a pluralistic 
society that we think it a good 
thing. Difference of opinion is good 
as long as we don’t differ about 
fundamentals. But diversity of 
opinion on fundamentals only 
leads to shaky compromises, hun- 
dreds of people going off at hun- 
dreds of tangents, chaos ushering in 
dissolution. 

Lord Bryce, in The American 
Commonwealth, warned what would 
happen if America were to drift 
from its basic philosophy. Pointing 
out that religious zeal and con- 
science vitalized the American 
spirit, he told how he would stand 
in the center of a great American 
city and wonder what would hap- 
pen if the religious and moral foun- 
dations of this great people were to 
give way. “History, if she cannot 
give a complete answer to this ques- 
tion, tells us that hitherto civilized 
society has rested on religion, and 
that free government has prospered 
best among religious peoples.” For 
the more democratic a republic be- 
comes, the more the masses grow 
conscious of their power and the 
more they need to live not only by 
patriotism but by that reverence 
and self-control that come from 
religion and the observance of the 
moral law of God. 





The Role of OBEDIENCE 


in Catholic Education Today 


by 





Charles F. Donovan, S.J. 


Aurnep NORTH WHITEHEAD says in 
The Aims of Education that the 
most important education in a per- 
son’s life takes place between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty and is 
largely self-administered; while the 
most important training a person 
undergoes occurs before the age of 
twelve and is given by one’s mother. 

At first glance this statement 
seems to undervalue the role of the 
schoolteacher and professor, but 
Whitehead is on solid philosophical 
and psychological ground. He is 
making two points that educators 
should never forget: the school is 
an extension of the home and the 
purpose of formal education is to 
make self-education possible. It is 
with the latter point, the inner in- 
tellectual drive and initiative of the 
student, that this article is con- 
cerned. 

A distinguished line of philoso- 
phers including Plato, St. Thomas, 
Jacques Maritain, John Dewey and 
Mortimer Adler agree with White- 
head that the student is the prin- 
cipal agent in his education. From 
this point of view a pedagogical 
blunder is made by teachers who 
encourage or condone intellectual 
compliance and passivity on the stu- 
dent’s part. It is flattering to teach- 
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when students listen to them 
and repeat their ideas. It is comfort- 
ing when there is quiet and orderly 
study in the classroom. It is reas- 
suring when academic assignments 
are carried out according to direc- 
tions. Yet all this can take place 
without the student’s becoming per- 
sonally involved or intellectually 
aroused. And if the student does not 
become personally involved and in- 
tellectually aroused, then he may 
store up some useful facts and gain 
some serviceable skills, but his edu- 
cation will cease whenever his men- 
tor is not on hand to tell him what 
to think or what to think about. 
Such a student, obedient, agreeable, 
and passive, can look forward to 
week-ends, holidays and vacations 
of mental complacency, non-curios- 
ity and sensate living, and when 
schooldays are over, to an adult- 
hood of mental inertia. 


ers 


Wi AT takes place too often in edu- 


‘ation is that students, even able 
and co-operative students, are ex- 
posed to successive courses in suc- 
cessive years, obediently master dis- 
parate subjects to the teachers’ sat- 
isfaction and fulfill requirements 
Education happens to them. But no 
internal change takes place, no spir- 
itual fire is lit. Such students use 
their intellects but they do not be- 
intellectuals, that is, 
who relish thinking, who see ques- 
tions in the universe and anx- 
ious to grapple with some of them 
At every level, but particularly in 
high school and college, student 
passivity and mere _ obedience, 
which may consciously or uncon- 
sciously amount to massive resist- 
ance to true education, are a source 
of constant trouble. They do dam- 
age wherever found, in public or 
private, secular or Catholic schools. 


come 


people 


are 


WORLD 


Tene are those who say that such 
passivity is an inevitable feature of 
Catholic education. They back up 
the charge by citing the alleged au- 
thoritarianism of the Catholic 
Church. The myth of the authori- 
tarian Catholic school runs some- 
thing like this: since the Church is 
dogmatic, its teaching is dogmatic. 
There is no room for inquiry or 
open-ended scholarship. For faculty 
members academic freedom is at a 
minimum. For students the ap- 
propriate method of learning is 
memorization and_ repetition § of 
fixed doctrines. The subject matter 
or doctrine (by which our critics 
mean the Roman party line) is of 
central importance. Next in impor- 
tance is the dogmatic teacher, pur- 
veyor of orthodoxy. And low man 
on the Catholic educational totem 
pole is the student, whose charac- 
teristic virtue is obedience, both in- 
tellectual and moral, and who is dis- 
couraged from independent inquiry. 


W: recognize this myth as monu- 
mentally untrue, a fantastic libel 
against Catholic schools. We think 
of St. Thomas as an example of 
open-minded scholarship, heckling 
himself, as someone has = said, 
through book after book of the 
Summa. We think of the small pro- 
portion of the curriculum of any 
Catholic school, including semi- 





That Catholic education is authoritarian 
is a myth. It leaves plenty of room for free 
Religious teachers, however, ac- 
cording to Father Charles F. Donovan, S.J., 
Ph.D., must beware lest they assume an 
oracular tone and students their 
“religious” subjects. Father Donovan is dean 
of the school of education at Boston College 
and a past president of both the New Eng- 
land Teacher Preparation Association and 
the Massachusetts Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation. 


inquiry. 


consider 





THE ROLE OF OBEDIENCE 


naries, that is dogmatic in the 
proper sense, that is, teaching that 
demands an assent of faith. We 
rightly resent the libel. But Cath- 
olic educators should beware lest in 
their indignant reaction against the 
slander, they overlook a_ possible 
weakness in their teaching. If it is 
an occupational hazard of the peda- 
gogical fraternity to become oracu- 
lar, to discourage objections and 
reward student subservience, may 
there not be a special danger for 
religious teachers who are them- 
selves bound by a vow of obedience 
and have a unique reverence for au- 
thority? Are they not apt, more 
than other teachers, to put a halo 
on acquiescence, confusing the 
obedience-status of the student with 
that of a religious subject? The 
religious teacher, by his very gar- 
ment, represents the Church and is, 
properly, an object of awe to the 
student. Pedagogically this can be 
a handicap as well as a boon. Reli- 
gious teachers should beware that 
they do not abuse their status or 
let it interfere with good teaching. 

According to the Whitehead the- 
sis indicated in the opening para- 
graph above, the teacher is not one 
who dominates but one who liber- 
ates. The teacher’s mission is to 
make himself unnecessary, to help 
young people pass from immaturity 
and dependence to maturity and in- 
dependence, from passivity to self- 
propulsion in learning. This cannot 
happen if students are constantly 
kept in rein, if they are never lis- 
tened to, if they may say only what 
the teacher or book has said, if they 
are not allowed to go further than 
directed. 


 — brothers and nuns who 
are teachers must be on their guard 
against making obedience the para- 
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mount virtue of Catholic schools. 
The authority structure of the 
Church and their own vow of obedi- 
ence might, by misapplication, fos- 
ter this attitude. But obedience is 
not the prime academic trait. The 
most prized qualities in Catholic 
schools should be the same as those 
in any good school—curiosity, im- 
agination, mental alertness, and 
orderly thinking. 

Teaching that leans too heavily 
on obedience and conformity begets 
student passivity. The student de- 
velops an image of the teacher as a 
taskmaster rather than an intellec- 
tual guide. The teacher becomes a 
natural enemy, to be resisted and, if 
possible, bested. If the student feels 
that he dare not offer an opinion, 
that he need not think because he 
will be told, the result is the early 
demise of intellectual initiative. 
Bad teaching is responsible for that 
fatal schoolboy attitude: mental ac- 
tivity by command alone. A college 
student recently wrote in an exami- 
nation the following declaration of 
anti-intellectualism: “We _ should 
get down on our knees and pray 
daily that God will keep us from in- 
tellectual curiosity.” I do not imply 
that sane Catholic teachers sub- 
scribe to this sentiment, but I ask 
whether we do enough on the oppo- 
site side, encouraging curiosity, per- 
sonal thought and self-expression. 

Not long ago the New York Times 
carried the following statement by 
Harold Taylor: “The great teacher 
is one whose students learn to think 
for themselves and to seek excel- 
lence. The measure of a_ great 
teacher does not lie in whether he 
becomes famous, or in whether his 
students become famous, or even in 
whether his students become suc- 
cessful. It lies in the qualities of 
mind and character sought by his 
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students after they leave him, their 
capacity to accept the obligation of 
principled thought and action.” 
This is a beautiful statement of the 
case. What is wanted in Catholic 
and all other schools is not obedi- 


ence in the sense of routine compli- 
ance with academic requirements, 
but obedience to truth, obedience to 
the imperious inner drive to seek 
truth, and obedience to the obliga- 
tion of rational living. 


On First Looking Up At Luntk’s Orbit 


by HENRY G. FAIRBANKS 


(With kudos to Keats) 


MUCH have I traveltd in the dreams of old, 
And many goodly stars and clusters seen; 
Round many distant planets have I been 

Which spacemen faithful to Buck Rogers hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That H.G. Wellsians ruled as their desmesne; 
Yet never did I breathe its ethylene 

Till 1 heard Pravda speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new meteor zooms into his ken; 

Not like stout Khrushchev when with hawkish eyes 
He glar’d at the Pacific—and all his men 

Leer’d at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent, upon the ice Siberian. 





The teacher is not a circus performer 


HOODLUMS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


r 

Tue maintenance of discipline is 
the major anxiety of virtually 
every secondary school] teacher in 
America today. Not all teachers 
are ready to risk admitting this, 
however, since the educationists 
have successfully spread the canard 
that the teacher who has disci- 
plinary problems must be inade- 
quate himself. According to this 
hypothesis, there is no pupil, how- 
ever hostile, who cannot be “moti- 
vated” by a “resourceful” teacher. 
The trick is, say the theorists, to 
“establish rapport” with the pupils. 

The teacher confronted with this 
hopelessly impossible situation is 
inevitably tempted, if he wishes to 
continue eating, to conceal the 
facts and deny altogether that he 
has any disciplinary problems. But 
what happens if the precious little 
darlings become so noisy that it is 
no longer possible to cover up the 
situation? Then the teacher is 
made the scapegoat for the sins of 
educationists, pupils, school boards, 
and administrators. 

No one but the teacher who has 
experienced it can possibly appre- 
ciate the frustration and chaos that 
follow upon the disappearance of 
discipline. Much has been said and 
written about the meager salaries 
of teachers but even where this is 
true, it is completely overshadowed 
by the more urgent problem of dis- 
respect and even gangsterism in 


by Michael Connors 


the classroom. Because of this 
state of affairs (and I am sure that 
most teachers would privately agree 
with me about this) it is no exag- 
geration to say that practically no 
learning takes place in fifty per 
cent of our classrooms from ninth 
through the twelfth grades. This, 
more than the constant drain on 
the resources of the teachers and 
their consequent embitterment, is 
the essential tragedy of American 
secondary education today. The 
sincere, capable, and hard-working 
pupil is penalized by a school sys- 
tem and a philosophy of education 
which cannot be productive of other 
than “blackboard jungles.” Imagine 
the feelings of any conscientious 
teacher who is told by a student 
that “you can’t learn anything 
around here with these wise guys 
interrupting all the time!” 

If any intelligent action is ever 
to be taken in the interest of solv- 
ing this problem of poor discipline 
in our schools, we must first seek 
out the roots of the trouble. For 
unless we have correct information 
on the sources of classroom delin- 
quency, any action we take is like- 
ly to aggravate rather than remedy 
the situation. 


Tue chief reason for poor disci- 
pline in our high schools is to be 
found in the prevalent ideal that 
everyone without exception must 
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receive a high school diploma. 
Whereas in most European coun- 
tries no one is legally required to 
remain in school after he reaches 
fourteen years of the law in 
most American states requires 
school attendance for years after 
this time. In some states, when a 
boy reaches sixteen he is permitted 
to leave school with his parent’s 
consent. But parents, feeling as 
they do that a diploma is a ticket 
to future employment, will rarely 
give their consent. The end result is 
a type of pupil very common today 
who his teacher as a scape- 
goat on whom he pours out all 
sorts of frustrations and hostilities. 
Every high school teacher has had 
to deal at one time or another with 
boys who, though they “hate 
school” and were blessed by their 
Creator with very slender intellec- 
tual talents, indeed, are kept on, 
to the utter anguish of their teach- 
and classmates, at the insist- 
ence of well-meaning but ignorant 
parents. Any teacher’ candid 
enough to apprise such parents of 
the simple truth that attempts to 
pour a quart of knowledge into an 
unwilling pint-sized head must end 
in disaster would be accused of flip- 
pancy. 

Thus the teacher must, in the in- 
terests of his better pupils, struggle 
on in an atmosphere reminiscent 
of the bird-house in the local zoo- 
logical gardens. If he is gullible 


age, 


uses 


ers 


enough to take seriously the sug- 
gestions of the bright boys who 
represent the avant-garde of mod- 
ern educational theory, he can only 


succeed in multiplying his mis- 
For example, a scrupulous 
attempt to “meet individual differ- 
ences” by trying to teach three or 
four groups or “levels” simultane- 
ously will most assuredly bring on 


eries. 


his complete nervous and physical 
collapse and possibly net him a 
bed in the psychopathic ward into 
the bargain. 


Anornen basic source of poor 
classroom discipline is that sacro- 
sanct institution, coeducation. Un- 
less a teacher has lost all sense of 
propriety and even decency he can- 
not help but feel nauseated at the 
constant classroom strutting, par- 
ticularly by the boys, after the 
manner of peacocks in the barn- 
yard. In nearly every class it seems 
there is at least one young man 
(sic) who, with gum in mouth, col- 
lar turned up, shirt front open 
clear down to his navel, and a sin- 
gle lock of hair trained carefully 
to fall directly over the center of 
his forehead, sits combing a greasy 
and overabundant growth of hair 
arranged to resemble the posterior 
anatomy of a duck while at the 
same time flexing his biceps for the 
benefit of the females around him. 
A walk through the corridors of 
some schools is like a trip down 
lover’s lane. Hand-holding and bill- 
ing and cooing abound on every 
side. For these students the only 
school activities of interest or im- 
portance are the “socials” or 
dances which normally begin in 
the seventh grade — and, indeed, 
even in the fifth grade in one case 


known to this writer. Thus are 





In order to develop intellectual curiosity, 
imagination and mental alertness, the stu- 
dent must be free to learn. Michael Con- 
nors contends that the serious, inquiring 
student in high schools today is hampered 
by classroom hoodlums. The author, who 
has taught six years in high schools, here 
offers a few solutions to this problem of 
“physical” discipline. Mr. Connors has his 
A.B. from La Salle College in Philadelphia 
and his M.A. in European history from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Johnny and Mary hurried into sex- 
ual precocity by elders more 
concerned about their “social ac- 
ceptability” than their academic 
acceptability. 


A THIRD important source of class- 
room misconduct is the fact that the 
teacher cannot, when the chips are 
down, impose any final or far-reach- 
ing sanction on the consistently un- 
ruly student. There is little point 
in admonishing the teacher to “be 
firm” or to “show them you mean 
business” when both pupil and 
teacher realize full well that the 
teacher has not the wherewithal to 
really compel respect. In this con- 
nection there is only one real an- 
swer: at his own discretion and on 
his own initiative, the individual 
teacher must, in urgent cases, be 
able to secure final expulsion of 
really recalcitrant pupils and with- 
out fear of reprisal from adminis- 
trators, school boards, or parents. 
Without this minimum of power 
the teacher must remain impotent 
in the face of disrespect and positive 
abuse. 

Such a suggestion is certain, how- 
ever, to be roundly condemned as 
“authoritarian” by some _ educa- 
tional theorists who are never able 
to offer the inquiring teacher any- 
thing better than the stale bromide 
that you must “command respect.” 
As if there were some magical for- 


mula akin to osmosis for achieving 
this! 


Fourthly, the teacher is entitled 
to considerably more honesty and 
respect for his intelligence than he 
gets from the educationists, admin- 
istrators, and parents of today. He 
must not be put off, when pupils 
respond in an “anti-social” manner, 


with glib suggestions that he “make 
his subject more interesting.” Re- 
marks of this sort are usually moti- 
vated by a feeling of guilt at not 
having co-operated with the teacher 
as one should have. Hence, the 
teacher becomes a whipping boy on 
whom to project one’s own short- 
comings. Of course, any teacher 
who possesses even a modicum of 
intelligence does not need to be re- 
minded of what a trial the tedium of 
academic work can be for teen- 
agers. Moreover, every good teacher 
takes this into account so far as is 
consistent with minimum standards 
of quality. But no teacher has even 
the slightest right to prostitute the 
integrity of subject matter on the 
long-discredited theory that “learn- 
ing must be fun.” The teacher is 
not a circus performer. His job is 
to teach, not entertain. When he 
forgets this he betrays the dignity 
of his calling. Our current crop 
of blasé students is certain evidence 
of the folly of sugar-coating educa- 
tion. Neither knowledgeable nor in- 
terested in anything academic they 
constitute a terrifying indictment of 
the long unquestioned educational 
philosophy that “you can catch 
more flies with sugar than vinegar.” 
In conclusion, it should be said 
that we must forever rid ourselves 
of the illusory notion that discipline 
is solely, or even primarily the con- 
cern of the teacher. Discipline is 
something every teacher has a right 
to assume from the first moment he 
steps into the classroom. No pupil 
has the right to play the role of 
class room wise-guy even if history 
and grammer are “boring.” Nor has 
anyone else any right to assume 
that his “boredom” stems from any 
source outside the pupil himself. 





J ohn Dewey’s 


CASE AGAINST RELIGION 


He labored under the delusion that his mother's evangelism 


and Green's philosophy were Christian theology. 


BY JOHN BLEWETT, S.J. 


Tus happens to be the year before 
1960. It happens to be one year be- 
fore the secret message of the Fa- 
tima visions is to be announced. It 
also happens to be the year when 
the birth of tens of millions of 
babies throughout the world inten- 
sifies the heebie-jeebies of neo-Mal- 
thusians. It happens to be all of 
these things. But 1959 is the cen- 
tenary of John Dewey’s birth. 

An enterprising Ph.D. candidate 
in Education or Contemporary His- 
tory searching for a dissertation 
topic might well consider this an 
auspicious occasion for an appraisal 
of all the appraisals of Dewey that 
soon will be flooding education and 
philosophy journals; a becoming 
number of correlations with, say, an 
index of the trepidation of the post- 
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Sputnik American public, or with 
the fluctuations of the comic book 
market; a few leading hypotheses, 
salted with the proper number of 
neologisms, in interpretation of the 
correlations—and lo! a publishable 
dissertation. 


Have no doubt about it. The ghost 
of Mr. Dewey will be abroad this 
year. Haters of frills and fads in 
education are already oiling their 
guns. Lovers of self-expressive chil- 
dren are entwining wreaths. School 
superintendents are scribbling notes 
in the margins of their “Praise 
John” speeches. 

It would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect the Catholic intellectual to put 
down his Guardini or Maritain in 
exchange for a round of Dewey, but 
as supplementary reading Recon- 
struction in Philosophy or The 
Quest for Certainty might be a so- 
bering diversion for an evening or 
two. Perhaps “sobering” is not 
quite so correct. “Disquieting” 
would be the better word, for one 
of Dewey’s achievements was his 
power to startle thought in Cath- 
olics, if not to arouse their fury. 


; on at home and abroad 


the “dean of American philoso- 
phers,” Dewey made it clear in sea- 
son and out of season that the Cath- 
olic Church could find no room in 
the mansions of modern demo- 
cratic states. As early as 1892 he 
proclaimed in an essay on Renan 
that, if men failed to remake their 
moral values with the aid of scien- 
tific method, modern science with 
all its works and wonders would be 
little more than “an episode in the 
history of humanity” and that “the 
church from which Renan was an 
early apostate” would continue to 
strangle true human interests. Five 


What was the origin of Dewey’s fierce 
hostility to Christianity, especially Catholi- 
cism? Father John Blewett, S.J. finds the 
explanation in the educator’s personal his- 
tory. Father Blewett has studied in Germany 
and in Japan where he collaborated with a 
Japanese professor in co-editing a series of 
English textbooks. After obtaining his doc- 
torate in the sociology of education at St. 
Louis University in 1959, he plans to teach 
and do research 
Tokyo, Japan. 


at Sophia University in 





years later in an address on “The 
Significance of the Problem of 
Knowledge,” Dewey lauded _ the 
Church, in grand Comtean fashion, 
for having gradually subdued the 
Germanic barbarians to Graeco-Ro- 
man order and discipline. But by 
the sixteenth century her services 
were no longer needed; mankind 
had learned how to govern itself 
and direct its own destiny. Come 
of age, man resented the watchful 
eye and directing hand of the Peda- 
gogue of the old dispensation Who 
refused to murmur a “Nunc dimit- 
tis” and shuffle off to die. 

In refusing to die, the Catholic 
Church defied the “forces of his- 
tory.” Until his death in 1952, John 
Dewey never forgave this historical 
anachronism for its defiance, for its 
non-conformance, for its persisting 
presence in mankind’s adulthood. 

It is uncomfortable to listen to a 
panegyric at your own funeral. It 
is infuriating to be told that you are 
a survival, harmless perhaps if muz- 
zled, but merely a survival, the last 
gasp of a once vital and vitalizing 
organism. If you are a priest, you 
ask yourself as you read Dewey if 
the prelate who ordained you did 
not omit an essential part of the 
ceremony, for you cannot remem- 
ber having been instructed to work 
for a return of the Middle Ages. You 
repent of not having an occasional 
seance with the Grand Inquisitor. 
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Ben as every reader of Dewey 
knows, the key to understanding 
a man’s thought cannot be found 
within that thought. If a man tells 
you that he believes in God _ be- 
the evidence that confronts 
him in thinking will allow of no 
other conclusion, you. should not be 
put off with such unreflective na- 
ivete. You should look for the 
“facts” behind his belief. If patient 
(and ingenious), you will discover 
that the man is an usher in his 
church and so has a vested interest 
in believing in God. Or, perhaps, 
he is afraid of thunder or lacks in- 
ner security or can’t resign himself 
to accept himself as the insignifi- 
cant piece of chaff he is. Be patient, 
follow the scientific method, and 
you'll find your “facts.” 

In line with this suggestion by 
Dewey, I would like to use this 
method of analysis to account for 
his hostility to Christianity, espe- 
cially its most virulent form, Cath- 
Several recent studies of 
the psychological effects on differ- 
ent groups of foreign students of 
their experiences in the United 
States lend plausibility to my thesis 
that Dewey’s lifelong animus 
against Christianity stemmed from 
personal resentment against certain 
bearers of Christian culture. The 
studies referred to that the 
foreign students who use _ every 
strategem to prolong their stay here 
indefinitely and, when given the 
opportunity, perpetuate their alien- 
ation from their homeland by tak- 
ing out citizenship papers are those 
who have rebelled against their own 
culture. Dewey was similarly given 
the opportunity to slip the leash of 
Christianity at the University of 
Michigan where, with the exception 
of a year’s leave of absence, he 
taught from 1884 to 1894. 


cause 


olicism. 


show 


WORLD 


As a boy, Dewey learned of Chris- 
tianity largely from an overly zeal- 
ous, evangelical mother. In a rare 
mood of reminiscence he confided 
once to Sidney Hook that his mother 
combined an intense anxiety that 
her children be “right with Jesus” 
with an irritating persistence in 
grilling them on their state of soul. 
Even in the presence of guests she 
would ask John and his brother if 
they had prayed for forgiveness. 

Since his mother did not believe 
that all men are called to salvation, 
it is quite probable that she im- 
planted in her children an unlovely 
attitude of suspiciousness . toward 
those not belonging to her sect. 
(“You’re such a nice person,” one 
of my evangelical friends once re- 
marked to me; “it’s a pity you’re 
going to hell.”) Young Dewey prob- 
ably learned to what circle in the In- 
ferno his wicked contemporaries 
had been assigned. In one of his 
first appearances at the University 
of Michigan in 1884 Dewey insisted 
in a chapel talk that a man’s failure 
to satisfy his obligation to know God 
could not be charged to intellectual 
deficiency. It is clear, except to the 
perverse, that this failure would be 
a moral fault, a sin. 

It is one thing to be assured in the 
privacy of your snug Vermont home 
that the wicked are going to hell. 
But what do you do when you dis- 
cover that some of your colleagues, 
nice chaps too and intelligent, do 
not share your beliefs? There was 
more than geographical distance 
between Dewey’s boyhood home of 
Burlington and the groves of Aca- 
deme at Ann Arbor. 


Laven discussions of religion be- 
came tirades against Christianity. 
Dewey charged it with forcing its 


adherents to think of men in 2 
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sheep-and-goats setting and thus of 
abetting the forces of “divisiveness” 
in the community. Again, he at- 
tacked it for withdrawing men’s 
attention from present duties and 
insisting that they concentrate on 
their inner private thoughts and 
emotions. 

Even in 1891, at the beginning of 
his break with Christianity, Dewey 
scoffed at those who ascribe inabil- 
ity to pump up religious emotion to 
man’s sinful nature “This condi- 
tion of fatigue may be due to the 
depravity of human nature,” he 
wryly conceded, “but I think it is 
rather due to its goodness; human 
nature refuses to be moved except 
in the truly human way — 
through intelligence” Later in life 
his attacks were not quite so re- 
strained. 

If, as we read Dewey’s anti-Chris- 
tian screeds, we mentally seat our- 
selves in the Vermont living room 
where young John was being ad- 
monished to be “right with Jesus” 
and to beg His forgiveness for inno- 
cent pranks, we are but following 
his advice to look for the “facts” to 
explain a man’s thoughts. 


one 


Wes a man in young adulthood 
discovers that what he had regarded 
as achievements are smiled at by his 
contemporaries from different cul- 
tural backgrounds, he faces a chal- 
lenge to which in some way he must 
respond. He may follow the pattern 
of many Hindu students in the West 
who comfort themselves with the 
reflection that ignorance of a truly 
spiritual philosophy is to be ex- 
pected of materialists! He may, on 
the contrary, decide that he has 
been bilked, that the world outside 
the nest is correct. Chinese students 
in Japan at the turn of the century 
and in Europe and America during 


the following decades often drained 
this bitter draught. They could not 
reconcile the technological superi- 
ority of the West with their belief 
in the superiority of Confucian val- 
ues. Embittered, many _ rebelled 
against their cultural past. Small 
wonder that the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911 and the Communist tornado 
of the last three decades sucked up 
so many uprooted, marginal re- 
turnees from Tokyo Imperial, the 
Sorbonne, Berlin, Harvard = and 
Columbia, 


is his early teaching years at the 
University of Michigan Dewey felt 
called to silence the barkings of 
“materialists” like Spencer, Huxley, 
and Tyndall. In 
published chiefly in theological 
journals, Dewey derided attempts to 
disprove the existence of the soul, 
to establish ethics on a scientific 
basis, and to interpret reality as a 
closed system of matter in motion. 
With glee he pointed in an 1886 
essay on “Soul and Body” to the ab- 
surdity of unnamed German mate- 
rialists who had asserted that pur- 
posiveness is a property of matter. 
Such wildly imaginative flights 
would “destroy the basis of all 
physical science” and would end in 
the vagaries of medieval thinkers 
with their “dormitive” and “horo- 
deictic” powers lodged in opium and 
clock. Only a “spiritual philosophy” 
could explain purposiveness, tele- 


ology. 


several articles, 


This “spiritual philosophy” was a 
river fed by many tributaries. Chief 
among them was the turgid, churn- 
ing thought of Thomas Hill Green, 
the idealistic moralist who largely 
succeeded in supplanting J. S. Mill 
as the center of attention at Oxford. 
Central to Green’s involved system 
was a dissection of reality into the 
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“natural” or the world of “facts” 
and the “spiritual” or the world of 
“meaning” and “purposiveness.” 
The two realms, though distinct, are 
not separate. They interpenetrate. 
Facts imply purposiveness as this 
series of letters carries or implies a 
meaning. Since “facts” as such are 
disparate, unconnected, lifeless 
things, they must be unified by some- 
thing “spiritual” or “unnatural.” If 
the cosmos of my experience is in 
question, the unity I find therein 
must come from my spirit. The unity 
or meaning of the entire cosmos 
must come from Absolute Spirit. 


Wun this “spiritual philosophy” 
young Dewey tried to slay Goliath. 
Dewey was badly wounded in the 
fray, for how can you prove the 
existence of the soul if you pooh- 
pooh true causality? How can you 
speak meaningfully about God if 
spirit is identified with meaning? 
It is a fearful thing to have wrong 
reasons for right answers. 

It is tolerably clear from an 1887 
essay on “Ethics and Physical Sci- 
that Dewey identified his 
“spiritual interpretation” of reality 
with the theological teachings of 
Christianity. As he became increas- 
ingly frustrated with the small 
dividends from his original invest- 
ment and that the cultural 
market offered little prospect for a 
rise in its value, he repudiated both 
the philosophy and its theological 
counterpart. 


ence 


Saw 


Bs the scientific culture of a large 
state university Dewey came to the 
conclusion that he had reaped pre- 


cious little from his theological 
fields, and through the rest of his 
life he steamed and stormed against 
an “Absolute” which he mistakenly 
identified with the God of Abraham 


and of Isaac. His constant com- 
plaint that no one can explain why 
an Absolute would want to “give 
’ to finite things sounds tinny 
to a Christian who knows that God 
is Love and that no cosmic law for- 
bids Love to share. Loving persons 
do and make. They can _ invite 
others to share their joy. The sci- 
entists who refused to consider the 
cosmic sterility of objective ideal- 
ism were right. Dewey was the one 
who had been bilked into buying 
“intellectual somnambulism,” as he 
called objective idealism in 1919, in 
Reconstruction in Philosophy. Dis- 
possessed, uprooted, he unfurled 
the banner of revolt and carried it 
through the decades. 

To understand Dewey’s virulence 
against Christianity, I have sug- 
gested, we must taste his bitter re- 
sentment toward his mother’s evan- 
gelism and toward the “spiritual 
philosophy” of T. H. Green. The 
refusal of Christianity to die was a 
continuance of his mother’s nag- 
ging ways and of the nightmares of 
his former somnambulism. 

How else explain the callousness 
of this gentle man toward the op- 
pression of the Mexican Catholics 
in the Twenties which finds no 
echoes in his essays on the Mexi- 
can revolution? Or his absurdly 
wild attacks in Human Nature and 
Conduct against parents for being 
allied with scoundrels like “priests, 
chiefs, and social censors” in im- 
posing on their children aims which 
are foreign to them? 

I do not recall reading in thou- 
sands of pages of Dewey’s writings 
after 1894 a word of praise or a 
genuinely kind reference to con- 
temporary Christianity. During 
Dewey’s lifetime no more discern- 
ing pleas for justice in industrial 
relations were written than those 


. , 
rise 
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of Leo XIII and Pius XI. The ef- 
forts of Benedict XV and Pius XII 
for world peace transcended reli- 
gious questions. Yet Dewey has 
scarcely a word on them. It is hard 
to explain this silence of one re- 
vered by his friends as humble, 
encouraging, open to from 
every quarter. 

Catholics may profit most from 
Dewey’s resentment, not by joining 
in the intemperate attacks of pop- 
ular journalists, but by reflecting 
in gratitude on what they have re- 
ceived. Judgment belongs to God; 


good 


— 


hence, we have no right to identify 
some as saved, others as_ lost. 
Though we take heed lest we our- 
selves fall away, we know that “be- 
ing right with Jesus” concerns our 
love for our neighbor far more than 
self-scrutiny. Sound philosophiz- 
ing recoils from dialectical manipu- 
lation of even the most exalted 
terms when they conceal fuzziness 
of thinking. These are a few of the 
“facts” taught directly or, at least, 
supported by Catholicism. 
ingly, they were 

Dewey’s inheritance. 


Seem- 


not part of 


From What Precipice 


by JOHN L’HEUREUX 


HlAvine little regard for propriety 
or the designs of some young god, April laughed 


and shook ridiculous snow 


down upon the budding cherry and the Chinese pear 


which wept, 


setting life around their roots. 


How like the Spirit April 


falling from what precipice upon unwilling, 
down upon the budding cherry and the Chinese pear 


making them weep, 


setting life around their roots. 





NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


by R. W. Gleason, S.J. 


Today a new note of resurgent joy in redeemed humanity 


is clearly heard... 


ry 

| HE last fifty years have witnessed 
certain orientations in ascetical the- 
ology distinct from, though not op- 
posed to, previous movements. This 
is simply another indication of the 
way in which the Church draws 
from the deep wells of truth that 
which is appropriate for the mo- 
ment and the hour. 

Primary among the influences 
which have changed the approach 
if the soul to God is the theological 
trend to explore the sources of Reve- 
lation with new critical methods. 
Theologians throughout the world 
have begun to verify scientifically 
the basis of their particular discip- 
lines. As areaction against modern- 
ism, a renovation of seriptural and 
patristic studies taken place 
under the leadership of Pius XII. 
The sacred texts have come to life 
with new vigor, vibrating with all 
the their historical 
milieux and of the religious values 
which primitive Christianity found 
there. The theology of St. Paul, the 
spirituality of St. John, the doctrine 
of the Gospels and of the Apostolic 
Fathers have opened their riches to 
twentieth-century man. Today the 


has 


resonances of 


Christian finds in the inspired writ- 
ings the authentic appeal of the 
word of God, truths naturally more 
vital than those of “devotional liter- 
ature” as such. The spiritual life of 
our own period is thus developing 
through direct contact with the tra- 
ditional sources of spirituality by 
employing means that were not ac- 
cessible to other eras. (The broad 
lines of contemporary spirituality 
penetratingly analyzed each 
vear in E. O’Brien’s annual review 
of ascetical theology in Theological 
Studies.) 

St. Paul, for example, is being 
understood in a way quite different 
from that in which previous genera- 
tions understood him. He has, in- 
deed, become the “classical” spir- 
itual author. Instead of a few 
isolated sentences or a few phrases 
reduced to scholastic terminology, 
it is his whole doctrine in all its 
force which now nourishes the spir- 
itual life of the Christian. The 
dogma of the Mystical Body of 
Christ has proved so rich a source of 
spiritual profit that perhaps no 
other doctrine has been so fully ex- 
plored by contemporary asceticism. 


are 
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S riLL another dogma brought into 
prominence by contemporary spir- 
ituality is that of the Resurrection 
The dogmatic and spiritual signifi- 
cance of Christ’s Resurrection as the 
climax of the Redemption is now 
accented in a way that is even some- 
what challenging. In the recent past 
one looked at the Resurrection from 
an almost exclusively apologetic 
point of view; today we see it as the 
final truth of salvation, vibrant with 
optimism and joy. 
For centuries 
Death of 
themes 


the Passion and 
Christ had been favorite 
of Christian meditation, 
lending a certain tone to the whole 
of Christian devotion. Today a new 
note of resurgent joy in redeemed 
humanity is clearly heard because 
we have a more complete grasp of 
the salvific importance of the Resur- 
rection, Interest in the doctrines of 
the Resurrection and the Ascension 
of Christ has made us more fully 
aware of the importance, for the 
spiritual life, of Christian human- 
ism, of the body and of marriage. 

This century also is particularly 
appreciative of the deeper meaning 
of Pentecost in the Gospels and in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. The part 
played by the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity in the life of grace 
is increasingly the object of medita- 
tion and study. It is also note- 
worthy that the approach to the 
Last Things has undergone a certain 
shift in perspective. At one time the 
doctrines of Hell, Death and Pur- 
gatory were used mainly to quicken 
the salutary fear of the Christian 
and to the sinner from his 
passivity. Today a new theme of 
hope has become integral to this 
part of theology, vitalizing the spir- 
ituality of the Christian with an en- 
tirely different atmosphere. Today, 
also, more attention is being de- 


rouse 
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The new orientations in Catholic thought 
are not in opposition to previous trends. 
They simply indicate the ways in which the 
Church draws from its vital sources that 
which is most appropriate to the present 
historical moment. Father R. W. Gleason, 
$.J., is chairman of the department of the- 
ology at Fordham University and author of 
The World To Come. This present article 
is a selection taken from his forthcoming 
Christ and the Christian, copyright 1959. 
Sheed & Ward, N. Y. 





voted to the Parousia, the return 
of the Lord, and to our hope for the 
promised new earth and new skies, 
the Jerusalem in which we will cele- 
brate the marriage of the Lamb. Al- 
though there is no opposition be- 
tween the old and the new positions, 
the tone of each is different. The 
last century appreciated the clear, 
abstract note of speculative theology 
and emphasized the fact that we are 
unprofitable servants. Today we are 
returning increasingly to the con- 
crete and encouraging words of our 
Lord to inspire us with hope for 
body and soul. This is a new Chris- 
tian humanism. 


I, is also a fact that ascetical the- 
ology now accents the mystery of 
grace in quite a different fashion. 
A few decades ago it was customary 
to begin the theology of grace with 
a study of actual grace. As a result, 
actual grace became the dominant 
theme in devotional writing. The il- 
lumination and other aids given the 
Christian to enable him to fight his 
battle courageously, to resist temp- 
tation, to quell concupiscence and 
to accomplish good works were 
prominently and fully discussed. 
Today, however, we are interested 
in the entire dogmatic synthesis of 
sanctifying grace, the foundation 
for the Christian life. As a result, 
habitual grace, the consequence of 
the presence of the Divine Trinity 
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in our souls, is more widely com- 
mented The devotion of the 
faithful is moving in the same direc- 
tion; it is habitual grace which the 
Christian seeks to understand, not 
that he wishes to ignore actual grace 
but realizes that it is 
ordained to habitual grace and is 
given for its’ preservation and 
growth. 


on. 


because he 


On cannot fail to notice also that 
an awareness of the reality of time, 
history, and the body has perme- 
ated Christian 
way that 
strange 


consciousness in a 
would have 
to preceding generations. 
The entire liturgical revival, with its 
notion of gesture, of life, and of 
movement, makes clear how 


seemed 


strongly a consciousness of the body 
has entered into our spiritual life. 
The missal now occupies its right- 
ful place in Christian prayer, and 
the inspired psalms have replaced 


pious “prayer-books.” The entire 
liturgical cycle has been renewed 
in beauty, intelligibility and pro- 
fundity, and the Christian’s sense 
of community is being rapidly de- 
veloped. One can remark a 
certain shift in the devotion of the 
faithful with regard to the Euchar- 
rist. The Mass is effectively under- 
stood for what it is in essence: the 
sacrifice of the community. Devo- 
tion to the Real Presence has been 
brought back to focus upon the 
Mass, the natural center of Euchar- 
istic devotion. Rites which may 
have once seemed stylized and anti- 
quarian have become powerful new 
influences in the lives of the faith- 
ful. Everywhere today the Christian 
is repeating the gestures of Christ 
in a renewed and revitalized liturgy. 

We are also witnessing a renova- 
tion in the spiritual meaning of con- 
fession, There was a time when the 


also 


WORLD 


role of the confessor seemed orien- 
tated rather more toward the role 
of questioner than toward that of 
listener. Today, however, the faith- 
ful look upon the sacrament of Pen- 
ance less as a juridical exigency 
than as a humble approach to 
Christ, the judge and pardoner. Not 
only is it recognized as a reconcilia- 
tion with God by means of the vis- 
ible Church, but it is now more 
clearly understood as a source of 
vivifying contact with the person of 
Christ Himself, who renews within 
us the divine life of grace. 


“ 
Ey uenasis upon a theology of ac- 
tion has influenced all recent Chris- 
tian spirituality. The great papal 
pronouncements dealing with Cath- 
olic Action in all its forms have 
served as an invitation to Christian- 
ize every aspect of existence. No 
longer is there question of the secu- 
larization of daily life with only 
Sunday devoted to the service of the 
Lord. Humanity today is more fully 
aware of its need for redemption 
through continual contact with God. 
A Christianity ever returning to the 
Scriptures is too serious, too pro- 
found and too demanding to remain 
on the margin of our daily life. 
As a result the twentieth century 
is faced with a new problem, the 
meaning of Christian activity and 
work. On the one hand, Christian 
asceticism demands a retreat from 
what St. John called “the world,” 
while on the other it us to 
represent Christ to the whole world. 
How are two such injunctions to be 
reconciled theologically? From the 
sarliest days of Christianity there 
has been in the Church a stress 
upon withdrawal from the world in 
order to devote one’s life to con- 
templation. Today, however, a 
deeper realization of the role of the 


urges 
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laity in the Church and of the spir- 
ituality of marriage has clarified 
the need for the sanctification of 
every occupation and of every state 
of life. One either sanctifies them 
or one does not indulge in them. 
Thus the idea that marriage is 
something to be merely tolerated 
has now disappeared from Christian 
thought. Again, owing to the lack 
of a clearly formulated theological 
solution to the problem of action 
versus contemplation, Catholics 
have often withdrawn from political, 
economic and social life in order 
to cultivate their own souls, Today 
Catholics are aware that they must 
spiritualize their occupations and 
thus sanctify the institutions of the 
secular world. Whether it be edu- 
cational, recreational, artistic, eco- 
nomic, political or international, the 
Christian has a role to play which 
may not be limited to a Sunday per- 
formance. This is the new accent 
of Christian devotion: the explora- 
tion of all values in the name of 
Christ and for the glory of God. 


Wir our new understanding of 
the redemptive activity of Christ, 


spirituality has become more ec- 
clesiological, rooted in the Church, 
and individualistic. Not that 
present-day spirituality has dis- 
pensed with asceticism; this would 
be an impossibility in the Christian 
tradition. But asceticism is no 
longer devoted exclusively to the 
formation of a firm and solid will. 
Spiritual writers today have a 
deeper realization of the meaning- 
fulness of simple prayer and of the 
primacy of grace in our relation- 
ships to God. Christianity is no 
longer in danger of being considered 
a kind of baptized stoicism insti- 


less 
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tuted to correct our faults and to 
strengthen our wills. Instead it is 
thought of as an agape, a dynamism 
expanding the role of charity. Ac- 
tion today is seen as sanctifying be- 
cause it is charity itself, within the 
bosom of Mother Church. The whole 
life of the Liturgy centers on the 
public and social adoration of God, 
fostering the community aspects ef 
devotion. 


PF inatty, another movement in 
contemporary spirituality has re- 
sulted in the death of Jansenism, or 
that form of moralism still popular 
in the nineteenth century which 
strongly accented the moral rather 
than the theological virtues. A stern 
sense of duty, a heavy emphasis on 
law, an overpowering fear, and an 
unbending rigorism had become 
prevalent in certain areas of nine- 
teenth-century thought. Today, 
however, we stress the mystical ele- 
ments of incorporation into Christ, 
divine indwelling, and divine friend- 
ship. The theological virtues are no 
longer considered inferior to pious 
acts, and charity rightfully occupies 
that supreme place in _ practice 
which it has always held in specu- 
lative theology. Intensive study of 
the dogmatic bases of the spiritual 
life has liberated souls from the 
strifling, cut-and-dried Cartesian at- 
mosphere which at times lay heavy 
upon certain works of devotion in 
the past. As a result Christian souls 
today demand freedom of initiative 
and expect from their spiritual 
guides frankness, sincerity, and 
honesty. Technical and insipid rou- 
tine no longer satisfies them; they 
desire and seek after the vitality to 
be drawn from the nerve centers of 
dogmatic theology itself. 





Is there anything more important on earth than 
to be waited for, understood and loved? 


by George Kent 
@ S 


Ox: day last November in a tiny 
office in the Belgian town of Huy, 
Father Georges Pire put down the 
telephone and laughed. Turning to 
his secretary, he said, “Someone has 
just been trying to tell me I have 
won the Nobel Prize. People should- 
n't be playing jokes on an old man.” 

But he wasn’t an old man, he was 
only 48—and it wasn’t a joke. At 
Oslo earlier that day the Nobel Com- 
mittee had decided to award him 
its prize for peace—the first Cath- 
olic priest to be so honored. He 
had won it for his work on behalf 
of the refugees and for the many 
things he had done to remove racial 
and religious prejudice among peo- 
ples. 

All that day the telephone rang: 
calls from the royal palace at Brus- 
sels, from cabinet ministers, am- 
bassadors, from the little and lofty 
in every country of Europe—calls 
of congratulation. Radio and tele- 
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vision wanted him for their micro- 
phones. The newsreels wanted him. 
Publishers wanted him to write a 
book. Telegrams piled up on his 
table. At nightfall the official noti- 
fication, delayed ten hours by an 
error, finally arrived. 

There was only one sour note. 
The Communist press in Czecho- 
slovakia said: “This is an insult to 
all true lovers of peace.” 


A six o’clock that evening Father 
Pire climbed the hill to the monas- 
tery of La Sarte and had dinner 
with a group of young people to 
whom he was giving a retreat. Then 
he telephoned his mother, who ex- 
claimed with delight, saying over 
and over again to her tall son, “My 
little Georges, my little Georges.” 

Father Pire is a tall man, broad, 
well-built. Clad in the white home- 
spun of the Dominican order, he 
stood among the black-coated fig- 











ures in Oslo to receive his prize— 
looking, someone said, like a candle 
on a dark altar. His face is long and 
thin, a little like that of an El Greco 
saint. But he is gay, with a delight- 
ful sense of humor and an under- 
standing, endearing smile that 
brightens any room he enters. 


H: was born in Dinant, Belgium, 
where as a boy he had an experi- 
ence he will never forget: during 
World War I German troops stood 
his grandfather against a_ barn 
and shot him. Whether the horror 
of this event influenced him he 
doesn’t know. But as far back as he 
can remember he wanted to be a 
priest. He entered the Dominican 
order at 18, and spent four years 
in Rome studying at the Dominican 
College. Returning to Huy after 
ordination he beame professor of 


sociology and moral theology. 
When he was appointed rector 


he worked hard to make church- 
going popular. Among other things 


he translated services from _ the 
Latin so the congregation could 


participate more fully. At least once 
a year he visited every house in the 
parish, regardless of the religion 
of its occupant. 

When World War II came he 
joined the Belgian resistance in the 
dual capacity of a chaplain and in- 
telligence officer. Fifty of his 
charges were slain in the woods 
around Huy. He collated the infor- 
mation gathered by a crew of fif- 
teen, sent it by a girl on a motor- 
cycle to Brussels to be radioed to 
London. The reports were concealed 
in a tire. 

One bit of intelligence he reported 
was that the Germans were using 
the Pas de Calais as a launching 
spot for V-1 bombs. For his valor 
he received the Croix de Guerre with 
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Some months ago we read the good news 
that a Belgian Dominican, Father Georges 
Pire, had won the Nobel prize. He was the 
first Catholic priest to receive this award. 
Here George Kent, a roving journalist who 
makes his headquarters in Europe, tells of 
the Dominican’s achievements, especially the 
construction of the Europa Villages. 





palms, the Medal of the Resistance 
and the World War II medal. For 
his work with the D.P.’s he has re- 
ceived the Legion of Honor. He is 
less proud of his medals than he 
is of his wartime work with chil- 
dren. Because of poor food and 
lack of fresh air TB was making 
alarming inroads among them. He 
managed to get 1,000 city boys and 
girls into the country and arranged 
for them to be properly fed. Most 
of these escaped the disease. 


‘Lovay Father Pire’s life centers in 
a three-story building on a narrow 
Huy street—the headquarters of his 
ever-growing activities for “his peo- 
ple,” as he calls the refugees. He 
has kept his staff small and his 
equipment simple. His own office 
is tiny, just room for a desk and two 





chairs. In a frame on the desk are 
these words from Anne Frank’s 
diary: “Things will change and men 


become good again and these piti- 
less days will come to an end and 
the world will know once more or- 
der, rest and peace.” 

On the wall are four symbolically 
arresting photographs: Albert 
Schweitzer, Fridtjof Nansen, Anne 
Frank, Mahatma Gandhi—an Alsa- 
tian Protestant, a Norwegian agnos- 
tic, a German Jewess, an Indian. 
With the man at the desk a Cath- 
olic and a Belgian, the pictures tell 
the story of a priest who believes 
passionately in the removal of bar- 
riers among men. In one recent 
mail he received checks from a 
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Masonic lodge and a _ Catholic 
bishop. In thanking them, he made 
it a point to tell each of the other’s 
contribution, a small proof of the 


universality of his work. 


A DEEPLY emotional man who re- 
acts hard to the suffering of others, 
Father Pire has been squandering 
his small store of strength for a long 
time—but more so in the past ten 
years. In 1949 he first became aware 
of the plight of these most unhappy 
people, the refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain. Since then he has 
been investing them with his love, 
his hope, his stubborn belief in their 
importance as human beings. 
Thanks to him, there is now, for the 
first time, promise of a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

There were once eight million of 
these displaced persons. The skilled 
workmen, all the able-bodied among 
them have found new lives But an 
estimated 150,000 remain—the sick, 
the old, the children, the misfits, the 
unmarried mothers—the seemingly 
indigestible hard core whom no 
country will have, who cannot find 
jobs easily because they lack train- 
ing or strength. Some 18,000 have or 
have had tuberculosis, 30,000 are in- 
capacitated in other ways, 45,000 
are over sixty years old, 50,000 are 
under sixteen. All suffer from hav- 
ing lived on charity too long, with- 
out privacy, amid noise and smells 
and dirt. The men have lost their 
desire for work, women their love 
of the home. Confused, dehuman- 
ized, they are, Father Pire says, 
“people who have been sitting for 
twelve years on their suitcases in a 
railroad station waiting for a train 
that will never arrive.” 

Last year Father Pire collected 
and spent for “his people” almost 
half a million dollars. He asked for 


no money; it just came in—all of it. 
He simpy tells people the refugees’ 
story, either face to face, on the 
radio, or at lunches and dinners; or 
he writes it out in his own news- 
paper, Hard Core, published bi- 
monthly in five languages for a list 
of 100,000. People are moved, and 
they respond by sending what they 
can, sometimes only a crumpled 
bill or a few stamps even, but 
sometimes a_ surprisingly large 
check. His biggest bonanza is the 
Nobel Prize money—about $41,000 

-which he is using for the refu- 
gees. He is pleased because the 
award has spotlighted his work 
and now more people will take an 
interest in it. 


_— Pire’s association with his 
people began one cold night early 
in 1949 when the American direc- 
tor of a D.P. camp in Austria spoke 
about the refugees to the priest 
and a group of young people. He 
spared them none of the horrible 
details. When he finished there 
was a gasp and from almost every 
throat burst the question, “Isn’t 
there anything we can do?” The 
speaker shrugged  despairingly, 
then said, without much convic- 
tion, “You might try writing them 
letters.” And he gave them 47 
names. 

Father Pire, for all his idealism, 
is an intensely practical man. He 
has a horror of the grandiose, he 
distrusts big plans, big schemes, 
big words. Something needs to be 
done, he does it and goes on to the 
next. “It’s better to get one little 
apple tree well planted,” he said, 
“than a thousand trees in a dream 
orchard.” 

He doesn’t 


like abstractions, 


either. “There is no such thing as 
good standing all by itself,” he 
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says. “Good is a personal thing— 
a specific, concrete something you 
do to or for another person, a 
man, woman or child, of flesh and 
blood.” 

The 47 names were a concrete 
thing and everybody wrote letters. 
Father Pire visited a D.P. camp and 
came back terribly moved: here 
was scope for a thousand daily acts 
of the kind of good he believed in. 
He started collecting for his D.P. 
fund. He persuaded others to join 
his group of letter-writers. He 
added three names a day to his list 
of correspondents and by the end of 
the year he had 1,000. 

To his letter-writers he said, 
“Tell them of your troubles. Get 
them to talk about you and your 
worries. They will forget to feel 
sorry for themselves, and then 
maybe we can find a way to make 
them happy.” 

They followed his lead, and in 
addition sent packages, provided 
scholarships for young people, en- 
couraged them to make things to 
sell. One old Lithuanian woman 
in a camp had done nothing but sit 
and brood. Her sponsor gave her 
needles, thread and linen, and the 
old woman started embroidering 
lovely things which her sponsor 
sold for her. The old woman be- 
came an active, sparkling creature. 
Another D.P. had, as Father Pire 
phrases it, “re-joined the human 
race, 


| was not all one-way traffic: the 
refugees helped their sponsors. A 
college student was failing in 
mathematics. His D.P. correspond- 
ent had been a mathematics pro- 
fessor and he tutored the young 
man by mail so effectively that he 
passed. Another sponsor got into 
legal trouble. The D.P. he wrote to 


was a lawyer, and showed him a 
way out of his difficulties. 

Today there are 16,000 men and 
women from 25 countries in Eu- 
rope writing to as many refugees, 
never less frequently than once a 
month, with some 100,000 letters 
passing to and fro. The letters 
often pass through Huy so they can 
be translated from French, German, 
English, ete., into the Iron Curtain 
tongues. 

The letter-writing was a splen- 
did thing. It was restoring thou- 
sands “to the human race,” but it 
could be only a half-measure so 
long as they remained in camps. 
The problem was to get them out, 
into the world where they could 
get back their self-respect. One 
day the building next door to Fa- 
ther Pire’s office fell vacant and he 
rented it. Beds and chairs, carpets 
and tables appeared like magic- 
and three months later 10 aged 
couples, Russian, Polish and Yugo- 
slav, appeared to take possession. 


‘Tus was the first home for aged 
D.P.’s. Father Pire had to battle 
with the authorities to get them in 
and they came only after the priest 
had signed a contract guaranteeing 
their food, clothing, lodging and 
burial expenses. The D.P.’s them- 


selves made trouble. They got 
drunk, stole blankets, quarreled 


with everybody. But the patience 
of the tall priest is inexhaustible. 


He never grew angry. “They are 
people without roots,” he ex- 
plained, “hovering between the 
East and West. They cannot go 


home and the West does not want 
them. And for the past 10 to 12 
years they have been living in a 
ghetto.” He sat talking with them 
for hours, explaining things, mak- 
ing sure they understood that he 
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wanted only their happiness. Now 
there is no more misconduct and 
they are moderately happy. 

Today there are four such 
homes, and going through them is 
a cheering experience. Each couple 
has its own individual apartment. 
Flowers riot on the window sills; 
photographs of loved ones hang on 
the walls. There are samples of 
handwork done by the women, of 
cabinetwork produced by the men. 
“It is home,” said one old woman 
smiling, “and we can lock the 


door.” 


Tu biggest problem for Father 
Pire, however, was not the aged 
but the children—how to establish 
a family atmosphere for them. 


Then he hit upon the idea. of vil- 
each village a cluster of 10 
to 20 houses within a city and each 
house occupied by a rsmily or the 
equivalent of a family unit. 


lages 


And 
he built them. Today there are five 
such villages—three in West Ger- 
many, one each in Austria and 
Belgium—and plans for a sixth, to 
be called the Anne Frank Village. 
A symbol of the erasure of the 
scars of war, it will be built in Ger- 
many, he hopes, by the joint labor 
of German volunteers and members 
of the Allied resistance. 

In each village there are never 
fewer than four nationalities and 
two religious represented. Always 
there three or more children 
to a home. And in every case the 
village is within easy reach of a 
factory where at least one member 
of the family can get a job. Over 
each flies the blue flag of the Coun- 
cil of Europe with its 12 gold stars. 

He calls them Europa Villages. 
With a worker in each home, the 
villages are self-supporting. They 
other homes where 


are 


lie close to 


WORLD 


there can be an exchange of visits, 
a social life, neighborliness, so that 
the erstwhile outcasts can become 
integrated in a normal community. 
The children learn the language 
and go to school, the women find 
again the pleasure that comes from 
fussing with curtains and 
niums. 


gera- 


Lavine the cornerstone of the 
village at Augsburg, Germany, the 
priest said, “Here the D.P. will be 
waited for, understood and loved. 
Is there anything more important 
on earth than to be waited for, un- 
derstood and loved?” 

So far as the majority was con- 
cerned, Father Pire was _ right 
though there have been small 
groups who murmured against let- 
ting in “those gypsies.” People 
predicted that there would be an 
outbreak of petty thievery; others 
complained that the village would 
debase property values. But none 
of these fears materialized. Indeed 
the Burgermeister at Aachen said: 
“They have enriched our lives.” 

Father Pire often witnesses dra- 
matic proof of the feeling of the 
D.P.’s themselves. One woman 
beat on the wall of her home with 
her fist, saying, “These are strong 
walls, they are our walls—and the 
sun comes in the window and 
makes a golden stripe on our 
table.” Proof conclusive came from 
a resident of the village at Spiesen 
in the Saar. His visa—realizing his 
ten-year-old dream of migrating to 
the United States — finally came 
through. He refused it. “I am very 
happy here,” he said. 

The most affecting aspect of Fa- 
ther Pire’s work is the vast amount 
of writing in all languages which 
litters his desk — the letters that 
come to him unbidden. 
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“It’s three o’clock in the morn- 
ing,’ writes a mechanic from 
Owasco, N. Y. “I just came off the 
job and I read about you in the 
Syracuse paper. .’ The man 
sends money and offers to act as 
translator of four languages. 

“IT was alone on Christmas Eve 
and I thought I was the most mis- 
erable person on earth,” says a cor- 
respondent. “Then I heard you tell 
of the poor ones in camp and I 
was ashamed. ” An elderly 
couple sent a check saying, “We 
were going to have a party for our 
golden wedding but you need it 
more than we need a celebration.” 

An Italian sends a lottery ticket. 
An old man sends a copy of his 
will leaving his small savings to 
the D.P.’s. Members of a club in 
Switzerland voted to give up smok- 
ing for one day each week, donat- 
ing the price of a package to Father 
Pire. An old charwoman wrote, 
“My shoes came back from the cob- 
bler wrapped in your paper telling 
what you are doing. I am sick and 

am old and I am poor but you 
1 4d the money; here is eight 
marks ($2).” 

These letters Father Pire calls 
the “flowers of human love.” 


0: the 100 or so houses in his vil- 
lages, well over half were contrib- 
uted in entirety by individuals or 
groups. Belgian fliers stationed in 
Germany, for example, gave one. 
A French countess gave two. Bel- 
gian, Swiss, French and German 
communities gave others. Great help 


in cash was supplied by the Rota- 
rians, the Soroptimists, the Lions. 
The city of Verviers, Belgium, came 
to a standstill last year as it gave 
an entire month to the D.P.’s, a 
month in which men and women of 
every creed and class all worked 
together and raised a large sum of 
money. As a_ by-product they 
learned things about each other 
they had never learned before. 

A 70-year-old automobile dealer 
set out on foot, as a sort of pen- 
ance, to call on friends and ac- 
quaintances for Father Pire’s work. 
He saw more than 200 people in 
almost as many miles, and col- 
lected $8,000. 

This, Father Pire feels, is the real 
Europe, the Europe that loves its 
neighbor and is eager to help when 
he is in distress, the Europe that 
its inhabitants keep hidden from 
the world. He would like to de- 
velop this Europe of the heart until 
it becomes a force for and 
unity among nations. 


peace 


6 
My badge,” he said, speaking of 


peace, “is not a dove but a heart 
open to the world. I think that the 
misery of the D.P.’s has been given 
to us so that we, in uniting to help 
them, may batter down the walls 
which separate us. Helping them 
out of their morass will forge a 
chain of good will, just as in a sud- 
den fire a bucket brigade is formed 
by neighbors who, before it hap- 
pened, did not speak to each other. 
Often in catastrophies barriers 
drop, and men become brothers.” 





by Peter Rowley 


CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND TODAY 


Catholicism seems to have the most appeal for the upper 
and middle classes, and particularly the intellectuals. .. . 


ry 
[ HE Roman Catholic Church in England is in the midst of a remarkable 
resurgence. It is not a resurgence of the last few years but a steady growth 
in numbers, in converts and in public prestige over the last one hundred 
years. To an American, such as myself, it is I think, all the more surpris- 
ing since we tend to regard England as a militantly Protestant country 
where Catholics are a small and unpopular minority. 

During the past few weeks I have talked with Catholic priests, editors, 
businessmen and university professors and everywhere I have found the 
same spirit of optimism for the future of the Church in England and even 
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talk of the conversion of England 
and not as a faraway dream, as ex- 
pressed by Cardinal Newman in the 
last century, but a very definite pos- 
sibility. 


.] 

Ten first surprise one meets here 
is that the Catholics now are the 
second largest denomination and in 
terms of Sunday attendance consid- 
erably ahead of the Anglicans and 
the Non-Conformist Churches. The 
actual number of Catholics in Eng- 
land and Wales is a subject of con- 
siderable controversy with  esti- 
mates ranging between three and 
five million, but about 10 per cent 
of the population is generally agreed 
to be a fair estimate. The Church 
of England numbers approximately 
six million and the two biggest non- 
conformist faiths, the Methodist 
and Congregational, have 750,000 
and 460,000 respectively. A major 
segment of the populace attends no 
church at all. 

The present Catholic position is 
all the more amazing when one con- 
siders the status of the Church in 
1850. “A hundred years ago,” re- 
marks Monsignor Francis J. Ripley, 
Superior of the Catholic Missionary 
Society, “we were one in 25; by 1918 
the Catholics were one in 18; in 
1939 one in 12 and now one in 9 or 
8%.” This tremendous growth is 
due to conversions and the Irish im- 
migration. Some experts maintain 
that 75 per cent of the English Cath- 
olics are of Irish descent. 


Aw with this expansion has gone 
an almost complete change in the 
public attitude toward the Church 
and its members. It was only fifty 
years ago that a Catholic procession 
in London was banned by the gov- 
ernment and as recently as 1929 a 
priest was prevented from speaking 


The decline in anti-Catholic prejudice in 
England has been accompanied by a steady 
increase in conversions to the Catholic 
Church. Peter Rowley, an American, reports 
a notable Catholic increase at Oxford, both 
among the faculty and undergraduates. Mr. 
Rowley has written for the London Econo- 
mist. 





in London’s Hyde Park under an 
old anti-Catholic ordinance. Prac- 
tically all of the Catholics I have 
talked with agree that prejudice has 
greatly declined. Where once there 
was opposition there is now either 
apathy or curiosity. 

Yet despite this transition, preju- 
dice still does exist, and nowhere is 
it more noticeable, I think, than in 
politics. Of the 630 members of 
Parliament only 20 are Catholics in- 
stead of the expected 60 or 70. The 
leading Catholic M.P. in the Con- 
servative party, Philip Ingress Bell, 
explained: “I think Catholics have 
difficulty in being chosen by the 
party selection committees, and this 
may discourage Catholics from en- 
tering politics. The problem is that 
the committees look over their 
shoulders to see if someone will ob- 
ject. They tend to think of all the 
reasons why a prospective candi- 
date won’t be popular: is he di- 
vorced, a bachelor, or Jewish or a 
brewer? I don’t think the electorate 
mind if he’s a Catholic or not.” 

The prejudice that does exist ap- 
pears stronger in the Conservative 
party than in the Labor. The Con- 
servative party, built around the 
London clubs and the old school-tie, 
tends to regard as outsiders the 
graduates of the Catholic schools 
such as Ampleforth and Downside. 
In addition, since most of the Cath- 
olic population is in the working 
class the Labor party is far more in- 
clined to be friendly toward the 
Church. 
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B. r except for the political world, 
the reports of anti-Catholic feeling 
I have encountered have been scat- 
tered and generally unsubstanti- 
ated. It is, I think, true that a few 
of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are opposed to admitting 
Catholics and one hears some talk 
that Catholics have difficulty in the 
legal profession, but this seems to 
be more of a case of most barristers 
belonging to the Masonic orders, 
which of course Catholics can not 
join, but even here one of the top 
judicial positions, the presidency of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Court, is held by a Catholic, Mr. Jus- 
tice Devlin. 

What, one wonders, has brought 
about the virtual disappearance of 
The 
growth of materialism and disinter- 
est in religion has, I think, been a 
principal factor. Also Catholic radio 
and television broadcasting have 
helped to dispel many of the old 
The Catholic war 
record and the greatly increased 
travel by English people in the Cath- 
olic European countries have soft- 
ened much of the old anti-Roman 
prejudice. 


a prejudice once so marked? 


misconceptions. 


= E the end of the second World 
War there has been a steady, if not 
spectacular, increase in conversions 

9,000 in 1945 and the latest fig- 
ures as of 1956 show approximately 
14,000 yearly, but the last two years 
may be much higher due to the ex- 
traordinary success of the Catholic 
Inquiry Centre. Started in 1954, 
the Centre runs advertisements in 
national newspapers and maga- 
zines, offering the reader a free cor- 
respondence course in the Catholic 
religion. He is assured complete 
anonymity. The response has been 
enormous. Over 100,000 people have 


written inquiring about the course; 
56,000 have then gone on to take the 
course itself and the Inquiry Centre 
is known to be directly responsible 
for 3,000 conversions with many 
more unknown who have failed to 
inform the Centre of their conver- 
sion. Not to be outdone, the Church 
of England instituted a rival centre 
a year ago, which has subsequently 
become inactive, reportedly due to 
disagreement over what to teach 
and personnel problems. 

One of the most interesting as- 
pects of the C.1.C. is that advertise- 
ments in the better newspapers such 
as the Manchester Guardian, the 
Sunday Times and the Observer 
have produced the heaviest re- 
sponse, and this is, I think, just 
another indication of the far greater 
appeal of Catholicism in England 
for the upper and middle classes, 
and particularly the _ intellectual 
groups. 


Ay Oxford over half the Catholic 
dons and readers are converts, and 


Father Ripley notes, “We get more 
response to our missions from the 
middle-class parishes than the 
poorer class areas.” Every year 
from fifteen to twenty Anglican pas- 
tors convert to Catholicism and the 
hardship and privation suffered by 
these men, particularly those who 
are married has resulted in the for- 
mation of the Convert Aid Society. 

A principal impetus to conver- 
sions is what appears to be a grow- 
ing disillusionment with the Church 
of England seriously split by con- 
troversies between High and Low 
Church Anglicans, and conflicting 
opinions over faith and morals. Just 
after I arrived in England the news- 
papers were gaily playing up the 
latest Anglican dispute. The Bishop 
of Ripon forbade a divorced man to 
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take communion for six months 
after his marriage. No sooner was 
the Bishop’s pronouncement known 
than a Canon Hinett of Birmingham 
declared, “I very much question 
whether the Bishop of Ripon’s ac- 
tion has any validity. I believe that 
if the couple present themselves for 
communion they could legally in- 
sist on it.” 


Tue influence of Catholic radio and 
television has grown enormously 
since the war and I think there is 
little doubt that this has dispelled 
many of the previous misconcep- 
tions and indirectly brought many 
people into the Church. Since 1945 
the number of Catholic programs 
has gone from twelve to four hun- 
dred yearly and the Church receives 
approximately 10 per cent of the 
religious broadcasting time from 
the B.B.C. and the commercial tele- 
vision companies. 

The man in charge of Catholic 
broadcasting at the B.B.C. is a Fa- 
ther Agnellus Andrew, a Francis- 
can, who in some ways symbolizes 
the almost missionary zeal of so 
many of the clergy in this country. 
He is a young priest, with thinning 
dark hair, enthusiastic, energetic 
and friendly in manner. “The cur- 
rent trend is toward more religious 
feature programs,” he commented. 
“We are trying to maintain the 
present liturgical broadcasting and 
develop many more feature pro- 
grams, Only by radio and television 
can the vast numbers of non-Cath- 
olics be reached. The advantage is 
that people can sit at home in their 
living-rooms and uncommitted get 
their own impression of the Church. 
The programs are aimed at the non- 
Catholies.” 

Many of the clergy here feel that 
the hope for the eventual conver- 


sion of Engand lies with the intel- 
lectuals, and this is particularly 
stressed by the Oxford chaplain, 
Monsignor Valentine Elwes: “In 
England as a whole thinking people 
are coming back to the Church. At 
the time of the Reformation the top- 
drawer people became interested in 
the Reformation and_ gradually 
weaned the faithful peasant from 
the Faith. The same thing may be 
happening now in reverse. The con- 
version of the intellectuals is bound 
to have a big effect in the long run.” 


Tue gradual winning over of the 
intellectuals is directly connected 
with Catholicism in the universities. 
Before 1895 Catholics were forbid- 
den to attend either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, the English hierarchy main- 
taining that the faith of Catholic 
undergraduates would be seriously 
endangered. There were several at- 
tempts to found a Catholic univer- 
sity, of which the most important 
was the Catholic University College 
at Kensington in London started by 
Cardinal Manning. This failed due 
to the reluctance of Catholic laymen 
to enroll their sons. After the lift- 
ing of the ban, Catholics began to 
attend non-Catholic universities in 
ever numbers and_ the 
Jesuits and Dominicans established 
houses at Oxford. 

I think it is apparent that the 
policy on university education here 
is completely different from the pol- 
icy in the U. S. The absence of a 


growing 


Catholic university is regarded as 


an advantage. The editor of The 
Catholic Herald, Count Michael de 
la Bedoyere, summarized the atti- 
tude of most Catholics in England 
when he said: “The level of educa- 
tion in a Catholic university would 
be lower than in secular universi- 
ties. Only the leftovers would teach 
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in a Catholic university and Catholic 
young men are perfectly capable of 
withstanding the perils of material- 
ism and non-Catholicity,” and this 
view is supported by Monsignor 
George Tomlinson, the chaplain at 
London University: “Of course if 
England were a Catholic country, 
then we would have Catholic uni- 
versities. But if you postpone put- 
ting Catholics into a non-Catholic 
atmosphere until after college, then 
it is too late. Anyway the less intel- 
lectually able go into the Army, 
where they face nine non-Catholics 
for every Catholic; so, obviously the 
Catholics, who are intellectually 
able, are suited for university life. 
As a result of four hundred years of 
perseculion we became a withdrawn 
society. But we shall never make 
converts if we are withdrawn. We 
have gol to live in society. We have 
a moral obligation to contribute. 
The process can start in the univer- 
sities.” 


At London University, for exam- 
ple, the position of the Church has 
evolved from one of isolation to be- 
ing an integral part of university 


life. “In the twenties,” 
an anatomist, “there 

hundred Catholics at London. Al- 
though I personally encountered 
little prejudice many of my fellow 
students were afraid to admit they 
were Catholics.” Now there are two 
thousand Catholic undergraduates 
out of a student body of 22,000; 
about a hundred Catholic lecturers 
compared to only sixty in 1954, 
seven of them hold departmental 
At London the Newman So- 
ciety offers accredited courses in 
scholastic philosophy and compara- 
tive religion, and many of the stu- 
dents participate in study groups, 
which under the guidance of a priest 
meet weekly to discuss a passage of 


remembers 
were three 


chairs. 


WORLD 


Scripture and a current affairs 
topic. 

_This remarkable growth is also 
reflected at Oxford, where a succes- 
sion of distinguished chaplains, in- 
cluding the late Monsignor Ronald 
Knox, have done much to strength- 
en the Catholic position. Where in 
1920 there were three Catholic dons 
and one hundred and ten students, 
there are now Catholics in virtually 
every department and over six hun- 
dred Catholic undergraduates. 


Tex most serious problem con- 
fronting Catholies in this country 
is aid to education. The position of 
the Church is curious. The gov- 
ernment on the one hand, recogniz- 
ing the parents’ right to educate 
their children as they wish, gives 
some aid to Catholic schools and at 
the same time refuses to grant full 
support. To further 
matters the religious 
Scotland have since 1918 received 
full state aid. Over 60 million 
pounds ($168,000,000) are needed 
for new school construction and 25 
per cent of the Catholic children at- 
tend state schools due to lack of 
space in the diocesan schools. This 
is a particularly acute problem in 
rural districts like the outlying 
parts of Wales where Catholics are 
few and scattered. 

Under the last Education Act of 
1944 the government and counties 
pay teacher salaries, maintenance, 
equipment and approximately 50 
per cent of the cost of new school 
construction. However, the diffi- 
culty with the 50 per cent 
clause, which stipulates that a new 
school must replace an existing one. 
The high post-war birth rate, Irish 
immigration and a_ considerable 
movement of the population have 
made this aspect of the law im- 


complicate 
schools in 


lies 
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practical, 
dioceses 


and the result is that 
faced with an influx of 
Catholic children find it almost im- 
possible to prove that a prospective 
new school is a replacement for an 
old one as the incoming Catholic 
families come from a diversity of 
areas. Catholics are now urging the 
Ministry of Education to take a 
broader view on the “existing 
clause and I understand 
there is some hope that this may 
happen. 


school” 


Secondly, the Bishops are cam- 
paigning for 75 per cent aid for 
Catholic schools. In 1952 they asked 
100 per cent aid, but, recognizing 
the futility of this request, the hier- 
archy has now lowered its sights. 
In Parliament the Catholic M.P.’s 
have approached Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and the Socialist 
leader, Hugh Gaitskell. “The prob- 
lem is,” remarked one Catholic 
M.P., “that the government and the 
Socialists in Wales are afraid of the 
old ery of ‘Rome on the Rates.’ It 
really depends on whether the free 
churches — the Methodists, Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists - 
will agree.” Considering that a gen- 
eral election will be called in eigh- 
teen months and possibly much 
sooner, I think the chances of either 
party introducing this highly con- 
troversial issue are slim indeed. 
Some Catholics maintain that the 
election of a Socialist government 
will enhance the possibility of a new 
school act. 


ry 
Tue concern of the hierarchy over 
Catholic education is undoubtedly 


affected by the heavy leakage 
among Catholic young people be- 
tween the school-leaving age and 
marriage. Once again the financial 
problem comes up since so much 
money is needed for new schools 


e 


and churches, that there is little left 
for youth programs. In the diocese 
of Westminster, comprising London 
north of the Thames, the adminis- 
trator of Westminster Cathedral, 
Monsignor W. Gordon Wheeler, 
said: “What we really need is the 
development of study groups to cope 
with this problem of teen-age edu- 
cation. We need clubs and prem- 
ises. It should be organized on a 
three-fold level — spiritual, 
and intellectual.” 

There is also reported to be seri- 
ous leakage among the Irish immi- 
grants. Since the War over 500,000 
have settled in London and the in- 
dustrial cities of the north of Eng- 
land. Living in frequently crowded 
conditions, alone and in a country 
not noted for its receptivity to for- 
eigners,many of them lose their faith 
completely. The abrupt change 
from a Catholic atmosphere to one 
of materialism is undoubtedly a con- 
tributing factor, and often they do 
not join parish activities, wistfully 
planning to return home some day. 
In the hopes of stemming this leak- 
age Irish priests have been devoting 
their summer holidays to giving 
missions in England. 

In the trade union movement | 
have found Catholics to be well rep- 
resented at all levels. Catholics now 
hold a number of top union posi- 
tions, including the presidencies of 
the 860,000-man Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union, the United Society 
of Boilermakers and the National 
Association of Theatrical and Kine 
Employees. Unlike France and Italy 
where Catholics have their own 
unions, Catholics here have always 
worked in rather than outside the 
trade unions, and I think this has 
been a fruitful policy. Among the 
workers there are far more practic- 
ing Catholics than Non-Conformists 


social 
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or Anglicans. The position of the 
Church of England appears particu- 
larly weak, and this is really a 
carry-over from the days of the In- 
dustrial Revolution when Anglican 
pastors, perhaps unjustly, were as- 
sociated with the ruling classes. 


On: cannot help feeling that the 
future of the Catholic Church in 
England is encouraging. One sees it 
in the crowded churches in London, 
in the large attending 
noon day Mass during the week and 


numbers 


in the enthusiasm and vigor of the 
clergy. The gradual return of the 
intellectuals to the Church may well 
influence the middle and _ lower 
classes. 

As for the eventual conversion of 
England, the widespread apathy to- 
ward religion is a major barrier. 
Until this climate of opinion 
changes, the Church here, | think, 
must wait, slowly and surely 
strengthening her position, for the 
time when a once-Catholic England 
will be ready to return to Rome. 


O Wild the Wings 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


H ILD were the wings above me on that day, 
O wild and white the wings 
Of gulls making feathered music above the sea 


Whose thunderings 


Had split gray rocks apart. I treaded sand 
A patterned mile or more 

Picking sea-dollars or anemones 
Washed back to shore. 


But that was long lost moons and tides ago. 
I asked today O where 

Is that music, that beauty now? Has cruel Time 
Made it too great to bear? 





FROM BEN HECHT 
to 


of H-bombs a poet-novelist should 


scare the Soviets out of their wits! 


by Thomas P. McDonnell 


A FEW weeks before the Kremlin’s 
denunciation of Russian poet-novel- 
ist Boris Pasternak, there appeared 
in the November issue of Esquire 
magazine a singular piece of writ- 
ing called “A New God for the Space 
Age.” This article was written by 
a littke man residing comfortably 
somewhere in the United States 
who has autobiographically styled 
himself “A Child of the Century.” 
His name, of course, is Ben Hecht. 

I must confess, before going any 
further, that the phrase, “little 
man,” which I have used to describe 
Mr. Hecht, is to be taken less as a 
description of his physical dimen- 
sions than as an indication of what 
I take to be his intellectual stature. 
I state the case thus plainly because 
there are times, really, when to do 
less, would result not in mere toler- 
ance but in pure hypocrisy. There 
are times, moreover, when so-called 
scholarly objectivity has to be 
thrown out the window—if only to 


let the fresh air in. If, by saying 
these things, I have thus eliminated 
myself from the possibility of civil- 
ized discourse between civilized 
minds, then I can only forewarn the 
unwary reader that my opinions in 
this matter are irrevocably my own. 
But perhaps, after all, this is mak- 
ing rather much of a very simple 
case, 

Simple, and when you think of it, 
not at all unique. Listen to Mr. 
Hecht’s first pop-gun paragraph: 
“The most amazing event to enter 
modern history has been generally 
snubbed by our chroniclers. It is 
the petering out of Christianity. Not 
only are the Bible stories going by 
the board, but a deeper side of reli- 
gion seems also to be exiting. This 
is the mystic concept of the human 
soul and its survival after death.” 
There is no need to quote more of 
Mr. Hecht than that; the rest is 
mere elaboration. And _ besides, 
granting the new gimmick-associa- 
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tion with space, haven't we heard 
it all before? 

Consequently, what you derive 
from reading Mr. Hecht is not so 
much a sense of old-fashioned in- 
dignation, nor even of sophisticated 
weariness, but rather a sense of 
deep regret that such utterances 
may in some quarters be given intel- 
lectual assent, if not outright appro- 
bation. The point is, however, that 
nothing could be more anti-intel- 
lectual than the remarks of Mr. 
Hecht. Invoking the name of his- 
tory, he writes as if he had never 
heard of history. One might not 
expect him to have heard of Chris- 
topher Dawson, but surely in writ- 
ing of the relation between history 
and religion, it would be reasonable 
to assume that he had heard of 
Arnold Toynbee ard his work—but 
even that much is not evident. What 
all this has to do with Boris Pas- 
ternak will, I hope, soon become 
apparent. 


Acwwuss, it ought to be quite ob- 
vious to even the most casual ob- 
server that the Pasternak case com- 
pletely repudiates the narrow views 
of all the little Ben Hechts that ever 
lived. The story of Russia’s denial 
of the Nobel Prize to one of its 
greatest modern writers is surely 
well-known by now; for the case 
has, in fact, assumed considerable 
historical importance. But the his- 
torical importance of the Pasternak 
case has nothing to do with its be- 
ing especially different or unique, 
and as Harrison Salisbury has 
pointed out in the Saturday Review, 
it should not have come as any par- 
ticular surprise: “If Czarist intrigue 
set the stage for the deaths of Push- 
kin and Lermontov, if Dostoievsky 
faced a Czarist firing squad and 
went in exile to Siberia, if Tolstoy, 


Chekhov, and Turgenev felt the 
hand of Russian censorship and 
Kussian oppression, the world en- 
graved their names in golden let- 
ters.” There is more truth than 
eloquence in Mr. Salisbury’s state- 
ment, 

Nor should there by any dialecti- 
cal surprise, on the one hand, that 
a totalitarian society can still nur- 
ture within its own confines the ar- 
tistic expression of “the force of the 
human spirit,” and on the other, 
that a free society can produce the 
scribblings of those who find some 
sort of bad-boy pleasure in debasing 
the dignity of the human spirit. 
When ! say this, I refer mainly of 
course to the little Ben Hechts. But 
beyond that, when you consider our 
major character creations in fiction 

Gatsby, Babbitt, or even Arrow- 
smith—it comes as something of a 
mild shock to realize that they 
hardly measure to the dimensions 
of a Doctor Zhivago. Literary criti- 
cism per se, however, is not my 
proper intention here. 


Waar seemed to me most impres- 
sive in the Pasternak case was not 
that he was deprived of credit for 
his masterpiece but rather that the 
episode revealed the problem exist- 
ing between science and literature. 
You will recall that three Russian 
physicists, along with Boris Paster- 
nak, also won Nobel Prizes. But the 
three physicists were promptly dis- 
patched to Stockholm, where with 





Ben Hecht proposes a new god for the 
space age. On examination it proves to be 
the soul-less philosophy Pasternak condemns 
in Dr. Zhivago. Thomas P. McDonnell here 
has some fun in contrasting “big” Pasternak 
with “little Ben.” Though he calls himself 
“an improper Bostonian,” Mr. McDonnell 
has written editorials for several Boston 
papers. 
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due ceremony, they clasped their 
prizes in their hot little hands and 
went home. 

It is unfair, I know, to use this 
cisparaging tone—for science, per- 
haps more than any other activity 
of human knowledge, operates 
within its own rightful autonomy. 
But isn’t that exactly the point? For 
the three Russian physicists seemed 
like nothing so much as a unit of 
automatons which had efficiently 
performed its function for the State. 
No questions were asked, there was 
nothing at stake; and it was all so 
de-personalized that I suppose you 
could substitute any three Russian 
names for the real ones, and nobody 
(outside a few fellow-scientists) 
would know the difference. 

What a magnificent paradox, 
therefore, in this age dominated by 
the omnipotent presence of Science, 
that the voice which should ring 
most clearly in our own pre-condi- 
tioned ears and which should cause 
the Soviet censors incalculable 
fear, should prove to be the voice 
of the human conscience as ex- 
pressed in the free creativity of the 
human spirit and imagination. Con- 
sequently, if tomorrow (and it may 
very well be tomorrow) members of 
the human race were to take the 
first giant step into outer space, it 
would still be necessary for us to be 
governed by something more than 
our own advanced technology — 
“but by something far deeper,” as 
Matthew Arnold said, “by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation in hu- 
manity” Surely the voice of Boris 
Pasternak, in our own time, despite 
rockets and bombs and missiles 
despite the Organizational Man and 
the Party Man, has spoken elo- 
quently in behalf of humanity’s 
staying power. 

It is not that I wish to raise the 





old ghost of antagonism between sci- 
ence and the humanities; that was 
the rather costly folly of the nine- 
teenth century, and we ought to 
have had enough of it by now. But 
the truth is that Ben Hecht, in- 
formed child of the twentieth cen- 
tury, has taken pains to roast the 
same old chestnut once again: “As 
a result of the findings of science, 
1958 man is back among the brutes 
with no more divine breath in him 
than a tree toad, and no more Life 
Beyond than his chimpanzee cous- 
ins.” Shades of H. G. Wells and the 
Scopes Trial, etc. There was, how- 
ever, a child of the nineteenth cen- 
tury whom we can still read with 
considerable profit, whose breadth 
of mind not only diminishes time 
and space, but diminishes Ben 
Hecht as well. I mean, as intimated 
above, that poor old uninformed 
Victorian dodo—Matthew Arnold. 
If you want to read a really first- 
class mind, as compared with a 
merely picayunish one, you should 
read Arnold’s essay on “Literature 
and Science.” Over one hundred 
years ago he had the humorous per- 
spicacity to say of Darwin’s “hairy 
quadruped furnished with a tail and 
pointed ears, probably arboreal in 
his habits,” that “this good fellow 
carried hidden in his nature, ap- 
parently, something destined to de- 
velop into a necessity for humane 
letters.” And further, “that our 
hairy ancestor carried in his na- 
ture, also, a necessity for Greek.” 


y 

Tue point is that Matthew Arnold, 
like Boris Pasternak in our own 
time, spoke for the preservation 
of humanity; and again, like Pas- 
ternak, he held that any view 
which excluded the valid function- 
ing of morality and art as part of 
man’s nature would become, “to the 
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majority of mankind, after a cer- 
tain while, unsatisfying, wearying.” 
It is precisely this “wearying” qual- 
ity which is the chief effect you get 
from reading pseudo - philosophers 
like Ben Hecht. It is, therefore, 
something less than anachronistic 

it is merely boring—that a child 
of this century should sound so 
much like a nineteenth century 
positivist. But the continuity and 
tradition of literature, on the other 
hand, may clearly be seen in the 
“contemporary” views of a Matthew 
Arnold. 


I SAID earlier that the significance 
of the Pasternak case seemed to me 
to lie in its dramatic revelation of 
the problem between science and 
literature, and that without fool- 
ishly opposing one against the 
other, it was nevertheless (while 
the science prizes were being grab- 
bed off) the “non-scientific” voice of 
Boris Pasternak which aroused the 
conscience of the world. 

It is, therefore, a matter for con- 
siderable hope and reassurance that 
the literary imagination has not lost 
its force in the modern world. Or 
in the words of Matthew Arnold: 
“... 1 cannot really think that hu- 
mane letters are in much actual 
danger of being thrust out from 
their leading place in education, in 
spite of the array of authorities 
against them at this moment... . 
If they lose it for a time, they will 
get it back again. We shall be 
brought back to them by our wants 
and aspirations. And a poor hu- 
manist may possess his soul in pa- 
tience, neither strive nor cry, admit 
the energy and brilliancy of the 
partisans of physical science, and 
their present favor with the public, 
to be far greater than his own, and 
still have a happy faith that the na- 


ture of things works silently on be- 
half of the studies which he loves, 
and that, while we shall all have to 
acquaint ourselves with the great 
results reached by modern science, 
and to give ourselves as much 
training in its disciplines as we can 
conveniently carry, yet the majority 
of men will always require humane 
letters; and so much the more, as 
they have the more and the greater 
results of science to relate to the 
need in man for conduct, and to the 
need in him for beauty.” More than 
implying, it should be completely 
obvious that such a passage con- 
tains the same passionate concern 
for humanity as may now be found 
in Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago. 

But if Matthew Arnold’s words 
have relevance to our times, then 
surely the words of Boris Pasternak 
have contradictory relevance to the 
pip-squeakery of a Ben Hecht. You 
will recall that according to Mr. 
Hecht the two most amazing events 
in modern history are, first, “the 
petering out” (and is this, by the 
way, a sort of grotesque pun?) “of 
Christianity,” and secondly, the 
modern loss of belief in immortal- 
ity. Well, Mr. Hecht (bless his little 
uninformed heart) could not pos- 
sibly have known that in laying 
down these two tremendous propo- 
sitions, he was stating the two prin- 
ciples which Doctor Zhivago com- 
pletely repudiates. “How many 
things in the world deserve our loy- 
alty?” asks the uncle of Doctor Zhi- 
vago. “Very few indeed. I think 
one should be loyal to immortality, 
which is another word for life, a 
stronger word. . .. One must be true 
to immortality —true to Christ!” 
Now this does not sound like the 
language of a man about to suc- 
cumb to Ben Hecht’s irresistible 
forces of history. 

















I. might be argued that Paster- 
nak’s concept of immortality does 
not quite square with formal Chris- 
tian dogma; but that, especially 
when you consider Pasternak’s deep 
concern for the re-assessment of the 
human soul, comes very close, it 
seems to me, to begging the ques- 
tion. It somewhat reminds me of 
Edmund Wilson, who, in reviewing 
Doctor Zhivago recently for the New 
Yorker, described himself as “this 
non-religious reviewer,” which is of 
course in itself a purely, if inverted, 
religious statement. But despite that 
cultivated abhorence which has to 
do, I suppose, with the fear of fall- 
ing out of step with the modern 
zeitgeist of passive negation, Ed- 
mund Wilson nevertheless affirms 
in unabashed language that “Doc- 
tor Zhivago will, I believe, come to 
stand as one of the great events in 
man’s literary and moral history.” 
And that, with much more, is quite 
an evaluation for a non-religious re- 
viewer to make. 


A FEW commentators seem to have 
been disturbed by the inclusion of 
the two sections of poems at the end 
of Pasternak’s novel, arguing that 
they contribute to the disruption of 
form. But seldom to my mind has 
form been more beautifully comple- 
mented. I do not think that it is too 


much to say that these poems have 
something of the profundity of Bee- 
thoven’s “Last Quartets.” The con- 
cluding lines of “Garden of Geth- 
semane,” to change the figure of 
reference, sound indeed like a new 
Purgatorio: 


I shall descend into my grave. And 
on the third day rise again. 

And, even as rafts float down a 
river, 

So shall the centuries drift, trailing 
like a caravan, 

Coming for judgment, out of the 
dark, to me.... 


If these lines do not fully affirm 
the reality of Christ, then I have 
forgotten how to read; if they do 
not imply the doctrine of immortal- 
ity, then I simply lack the ability 
to evaluate significant meaning. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
the obsequious abdication of critical 
responsibility. For despite the limi- 
tations of art, despite the all but im- 
possible job of successful transla- 
tion, the figure of Pasternak’s hero 
shines through as the image of man 
in search of truth. Can we really 
demand more of art than that? | 
suppose, in a way, it actually comes 
down to accepting either the reality 
of Doctor Zhivago or the fiction of 
Ben Hecht. I'll take Zhivago. 














THE SECRET OF SILONE 


The language of Christian symbolism, yes — but what does it mean? 


by Sandra Vilardi 


Anrmony WEsT, in reviewing The 
Secret of Luca (Harper, 1958) by 
Ignazio Silone for the New Yorker 
of September 13, 1958, writes: “The 
Secret of Luca is the first novel to 
indicate a further change in Silone’s 
attitude.” Richard Horchler in the 
Commonweal of October 10, 1958, 
defines this change in attitude as 


evidence of “spiritual growth.” He 
continues by saying that “the writ- 
ing has... a Biblical strength which 
is not so much evident in the earlier 
books. The Biblical tone is intensi- 
fied by innumerable Scriptural par- 
allels and allusions, and by an al- 
most oppressive burden of Christian 
symbolism. The shadow of the 
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Cross dominates all, transforming 
a simple narrative into a darkly 
portentous allegory.” 

These quotations from two such 
diverse publications indicate a fal- 
lacy which is seemingly popular in 
literary circles. Reviewers and crit- 
ics point to a “new Silone,” a more 
Christian Silone, and they do this on 
the strength of his latest book to be 
translated into English. Actually, 
the plot in The Secret of Luca first 
appeared as a short story which was 
written under Mussolini. The theme 
was therefore, at the 
same time as Silone’s other works: 
it was not a result of his break with 
the Communist Party, in which he 
was active during the time of the 
Fascists; nor does it indicate that he 
experienced a spiritual conversion 
after his break. 


conceived, 


‘Tem Secret of Luca is a lovely 
hook, balanced and delicate. It 
probes the depths of a man’s natu- 
ral integrity and idealism. Briefly, 
the novel concerns Luca Sabatini, 
who spends most of his life in 
prison for a murder he did not com- 
mit. The motivation is simple — 
were Luca to defend his innocence, 
he would have to reveal too much 
of the personal lives of his close 
friends and this he will not do. For 
he realizes that in so doing, he 
would make it impossible for them 
to remain in the community where 
they have spent their lives, a com- 
munity where the people, steeped in 
ignorance and 


superstition, can 
crush them. 
Luca is a gentle hero, resigned 


and sad, but above all, triumphant. 
He has lived up to the best in him- 
self; he has been true to his own 
ideals and therefore his life has had 
a fulfillment which is lacking in 
other lives. However, this fulfill- 
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The Italian novelist Silone broke with the 
Communist Party and now some critics see 
a “Christian” Silone revealed in hjs latest 
novel. Sandra Vilardi here analyzes the evi- 
dence for a “new Silone” in the light of the 
author’s point-blank rejection of Christian 
belief. Miss Vilardi is a junior at Albertus 
Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 





ment is not the religious or spiritual 
fulfillment suggested by the Com- 
monweal writer. It is only the ful- 
fillment of man’s potentiality as 
man. Doubtless there are allusions 
to the Cross, but they do not neces- 
sarily symbolize a Christian atti- 
tude within Luca’s soul. Luca does 
not submit to God’s will but rather 
to his own idealism. In not wanting 
to hurt those he loves, he decides his 
own fate. Luca is willing to sacrifice 
his own life for them, not because 
he wants to fulfill the ideal of Chris- 
tian charity, but because they are 
his friends. (Christian charity un- 
derstood in a strict sense implies 
love of men because they are our 
brothers in Christ through the fa- 
therhood of God.) 


‘Tne religious allusions which Si- 
lone uses rise out of the character 
of the people he is writing about; 
they spring out of their own herit- 
age. In writing about the people he 
knows best, Silone must necessarily 
use the symbolism which is so much 
a part of them and which, conse- 
quently, is also very much in evi- 
dence in his other novels. The use 
of Christian symbolism, moreover, 
does not necessarily imply Christian 
thought; it may be merely a poetic 
technique on the part of the novel- 
ist. 

The New Yorker does not classify 
or label, as does the Commonweal, 
what it deems to be the change in 
Silone’s attitude. What 
to assume that Silone 


it does is 
has veered 
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from his position of political disil- 
lusionment to a “rational position 
between the absolutes of the Ro- 
mantic and Classical concepts. Man 
is an animal with an animal’s ego- 
tism, but he can by an unending 
struggle with himself, achieve no- 
bility.” 

But this rational position can be 
applied to Berardo Viola, the hero 
of Fontamara as validly as to Luca 
Sabatini. Berardo is a proud man, 
but a senzaterra a man without 
property in a region of farmers. He 
has been cheated out of his birth- 
right—an arid piece of land—by the 
fascist officials of the town. Humili- 
ated before his townspeople, made 
a fool of by those in power, he leaves 
for Rome in the hope that he can 
make enough money to buy back his 
farm. Up to this point in the novel, 
Berardo has been an egotist, blind 
to the plight of his region and to the 
fact that the fascists are undermin- 
ing the rights of the peasants to live. 
But once in Rome, he meets a Com- 


munist agent who is trying to save - 


the little Italian village from falling 
into the hands of the 
Berardo now realizes that there is 
a much wider breadth to his life if 
he cares to explore it, and that in 
fighting against this regime, he is 
proving his full worth as a human 
being. His martyrdom on behalf of 
the democratic cause is a triumph 
in which he proves his nobility as a 
man. And Fontamara, it must be 
remembered, was written in 1930. 


fascists. 


a then, is not using a new 
type of hero, nor is he assuming a 
new attitude in The Secret of Luca. 
What he is doing is telling a simple 
story which does not pretend to be 
anything more than any other of his 
stories. Hence, the cry of a “new 
Silone” is misleading. Silone has 


expressed the same humanistic 
spirit, the same sense of man’s dig- 
nity and capacity in his other novels 
and has done so with more vigor 
and scope than he does in The Se- 
cret of Luca, In his other novels he 
also shows more clearly his primary 
concern for the social underdog 
but nowhere is his humanism even 
implicitly Christian. 

If any novel reflects Christian 
sentiment and thought, it is Bread 
and Wine, in which the symbolism 
is profound. Yet after the writing 
of this book, and its world-wide ac- 
claim as a triumph in the Christian 
spirit, Silone affirmed his detach- 
ment from the basic doctrines of 
Christianity. During an interview 
by Il Mondo in May, 1953, he said: 
“The problem is not the origin of 
the world, the ultimate end of cre- 
ated being, the existence more or 
less of a personal God... . For cen- 
turies humanity has fought for 
these theses, but our problems today 
are bound to the behavior of a front 
for the crisis of our time. We are a 
generation that is deaf to metaphys- 
ics.... We are neither atheists nor 
believers; we don’t know what is on 
the other side of the dark sky which 
hangs over us; and we aren’t even 
concerned with the need to‘:know. 
All the our conscience 
are concentrated on understanding 
the world and the times in which 
we live, knowing our duties as men 
and remaining honest as well as be- 
ing useful.” 


powers of 


Stone's primary concern is the so- 
cial problem, the problem of human 


beings who are uneducated and 
taken advantage of, of human be- 
ings to whom their own little town 
is the whole world. Silone wants to 
show the world that these people 
are real, that they are worthy of re- 
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spect because they are part of hu- 
manity. 

If Silone ever expressed this ob- 
jective explicitly, it is probably in 
the introduction to Fontamara, the 
tragicomedy dealing with the prob- 
lems of the peasants under the local 
Fascist government: 

“I know very well that the term 
cafone {derogatory word for peas- 
ant} in the current language of my 
province, whether it be in the city 
or in the country, is now a term of 
olfense and disparagement; but | 
am using it in this book in the cer- 
tainty that when poverty is no 
longer a disgrace in my province, it 
will become a word of respect and 
perhaps even of honor.” 

This is an objective that Silone 
never loses sight of, what he pleads 
for in each book: the right of the 
lower classes to respect, simply be- 
cause they are part of the human 
race. His heroes, while politically 
disillusioned, always achieve a 
measure of triumph: they have 
lived up to the demands made upon 
them by the impoverished; they 
have lived up to the most noble in- 
stinct which calls for man to sacri- 
fice himself that other men may live 
in equality and freedom. 


») 
I IETRO SPINA is perhaps the most 
eloquent of Silone’s heroes. He ap- 


pears in the triology-——-He Hides 
Himself, Bread and Wine, and The 
Seed Underneath the Snow. In all 
these books he is pursued by the 
police because of his Communist ac- 
tivities. He is the man who puts 
aside his aristocratic upbringing to 
lead an underground movement on 
behalf of the contadini. He is be- 
trayed and mocked but he never 
becomes disillusioned nor does he 
ever faith in his fellowman. 
Even the prophecy of the cynic 


lose 


Uliva, who predicts the eventual 
tyranny of Communism, cannot dis- 
hearten Pietro. He never loses sight 
of his goal: namely, equality among 
men and a brotherhood successfully 
fighting a tyrannical government. 
Struggling to awaken in the con- 
tadini a sense of their own dignity, 
he says, “Brotherhood is the sacred 
truth of man 4 man cut away 
from this brotherhood is a tree with- 
out roots, a plant which is sterile. 

” Another time he remarks that 
“man distinguishes himself from 
the beast the moment in which he 
begins his battle [against inequal- 
ity}. He becomes a beast when he 
renounces this fight” 

What is ironic, perhaps, is that 
Pietro does not lose his life because 
of his political activities. He sacri- 
fices it when he confesses to a mur- 
der he did not commit in order to 
protect the deaf-mute he had be- 
friended. Although his capture does 
not occur until the end of the third 
book, it is interesting to note that 
Pietro writes his testament in the 
second. Bread and Wine contains 
this entry from his diary, a passage 
which is perhaps one of the most 
lyrical passages in Silone: 

“In all times, in all societies, the 
supreme act is to give oneself to 
find oneself, to lose oneself to find 
oneself. One has only what one 
gives. Our life, our disposition for 
sacrifice and _ self-abnegation are 
barren if dedicated to abstract and 
inhuman symbols; they are fruitful 
only if carried into relation with our 
fellowmen. Morality can live and 
flourish only in the practical life.” 


A MUCH more virile hero than 
Luca is Rocco in A Handful of 
Blackberries. Rocco embodies to a 
great degree Silone’s own disillu- 
sionment and eventual break with 
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the Communist Party. Rocco does 
not pretend to be mild and patient. 
He is strong, a powerful leader of 
the Communist movement in the 
little farm Italy. He 
works actively for the party until he 
realizes that what he is fighting 
against—inequality and tyranny— 
will still be in evidence when the 
Communists come to power. As in 
The Secret of Luca Rocco’s problem 
is his own; it is individual. But un- 
like Luca’s, which was purely per- 
sonal, Roeco’s problem implicates 
others: his decision will not merely 
affect him but the peasants with 
whom he is dealing and the Com- 
munist Party which needs _ his 
power. It is not Luca answering 
only to Luca; it is Rocco answering 


regions of 


lo society. 

In all his books Silone writes with 
He 
probes deeply into the lives of the 
peasants of Abruzzo, revealing them 
with all their human feelings and 
failings. The religious sentiment is 
a part of these people, but it is not 


an extraordinary compassion. 


the sentiment which moves them to 
act as they do. They act out of a 
deep conviction that man has a right 
to life, to retain his “dignity 
among the indignities of life,” as 
Mare Slonim writes. But nowhere 
is there a perceptible Christian hu- 
manism. 

The humanism in The Secret of 
Luca is indeed something worth- 
while. But from no point of view 
is it essentially something “new” in 
Silone. And from a Christian point 
of view, it is not enough. If there 
is a “new” Silone, that is, a Silone 
who is moving in the direction of a 
truly Christian humanism (a hu- 
manism which in the practical or- 
der must embrace the doctrines and 
sacraments of the Church), he alone 
knows. This is his secret; he has 
not yet revealed it through any of 
the personae of his fine works, not 
even in The Secret of Luca. And 
whatever public pronouncements he 
has made in his own person militate 
against our making any such as- 
sumption. 


Two Who Walked Lonely 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


TWO who walked lonely 


On their way 


To Emmaus 


At the end of day 


Were suddenly 


No more alone; 
For One walked with them 


All unknown 


Until (O Risen 


From the dead!) 
They saw His own Hands 
Break the Bread. 





From my window in 
Fleet Stre 
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Low Level of the British Catholic Press 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


‘ 

k ROM a Christian point of view, it is desirable that everything which 
affects human lives should be of good standard, honest and decent in 
the widest sense of that term. What of the newpapers nowadays, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that radio and television have brought into 
human lives a new and very important source of information and 
education? 

In Great Britain there is very little public or official examination in 
regard to quality of printed material, whether newspapers or magazines. 
Ten years ago an official Press Council was set up as a result of a Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the control, management and be- 
havior of the press. The “Press Council” has been given a long list of 
items over which it has to keep watch, but its actual touch has been 
very soft. 


I. general, it is true that British public opinion is quick to condemn in 
matters that are obviously wrong or evil in themselves. It does so by 
the simple process of not supporting in sufficient numbers material that 
is offensive, false or stupid.. However, the difficulty is that taste can be 
gradually lowered by the administration of small doses of what is cheap 
and unworthy so that over a certain period one wakes up to find that 
standards have been greatly lowered. This new “low” tends to be re- 
garded as the norm for the time being. 

This has taken place rather more rapidly in recent years owing to 
the competition of radio and television. After all, from those latter one 
gets straight news and quite an amount of good information and com- 
ment. So our popular press has had to reply by making itself less seri- 
ous and objective, ever ready to start scares and hares. Editors feel 
bound to furnish entertainment. They must make their publications as 
politically and morally provocative as possible, since they are in fact 
much freer than the public-controlled radio and the two TV channels. 


Deserre attempts by the independent television channel, which is 
financed by advertising, to entertain the masses with lower-grade mate- 
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rial, the standard of what the fam- 
ily will tolerate in the home re- 
mains very much above what dif- 
ferent members of it will privately 
read or see in the popular papers 
(especially Sundays) and the mag- 
azines. The result has not been 
what might have been predicted. 
Papers which attempt to exploit 
the type of approach which is not 
open to radio and TV have tended 
to lose circulation to the more seri- 
ous papers which cash in on wider 
and deeper interests which are fed 
by the higher standards of BBC 
and independent TV. The more 
serious papers, which are also more 
expensive, have of course much 
smaller than the “yellow 
press,” but these sales have been 
steadily rising, while the cheap 
papers have mostly been falling. 

From this, one would have ex- 
pected that the serious 
which are an established institu- 
tion in Britain, would also have 
done better. But this is not so. At 
best they mark time. Perhaps this 
reflects an increasing disinterest in 
politics, for the weekly reviews are 
more obviously political than the 
serious newspapers with — their 
wealth of general information and 
magazine sections. 

One could have wished that the 
education of the people generally 
would through radio and television 
have given the Catholic press the 
chance of seriously raising its 
standards and, above all, widening 
the scope of its interest. Alas, this 
has not proved to be the case. 
Though it is true that in the 1930’s 
the English Catholic weeklies be- 
gan to break out of the sphere of 
what might be called purely “sac- 
risty” or “clerical” and 
tional” papers, they have 
since the war to settle 


sales 


weeklies, 


“devo- 
tended 
down to 


straight Catholic religious news at 
home and abroad, to edifying read- 
ing, to popular picture and maga- 
zine features easily read by the 
masses. There is little attempt at 
serious Christian evaluation of the 
great political, cultural, social and 
scientific trends of our time. 


‘Line weekly review, the Tablet, is 
an exception in that it seeks to do 
for Catholics what the New States- 
man or the Spectator do for the 
intelligentsia of the country gen- 
erally. But its circulation is rela- 
tively small and its range of in- 
terest fairly limited if only because 
f its small size. Even so, it gives 
little indication that the higher and 
wider standards of public interest, 
generated by radio and TV, have 
notably helped it in its work of 
circulation. Happily, it rightly has 
a high reputation and consequently 
reaches out to many non-Catholies 
through its entry into clubs, li- 
braries and universities. 

I myself edit the most serious 
or so I hope) of the popular week- 
lies, the Catholic Herald, so it 


hardly becomes me to speak too 


much about it. However, what I 
have to say is on the whole lugu- 
brious. Though founded to raise 
standards in the popular Catholic 
press, and especially to increase 
the range of Catholic interest in 
important questions of the day 
from the wider Christian point of 
view, it has on the whole since the 
war been driven down in intellec- 
tual standards while its circulation 





The British Catholic weeklies have popu- 
lar features appealing to the masses but make 
no serious attempt to evaluate the major 
trends of our time. On the other hand, says 
Michael de la Bedoyere, the French Catholic 
press is a far more informed and intellectual 
enterprise. 
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has greatly increased. This was 
not a matter of choice but of sur- 
vival, for we do not seem to pos- 
sess in England an intelligent or 
rather interested Catholic reader- 
ship capable of supporting a 
cheaply-priced, Catholic weekly of 
high general standards. 

Meanwhile we have to make do 
with a very mixed-bag readership, 
the more intelligent annoyed at the 
fact that the paper is too narrow, 
clerical, pious, or what not, and the 
less intelligent annoyed at serious 
articles and reviews and insufficient 
doses of what a famous Jesuit once 
described as “a popular Catholic 
paper with priests as chorus-girls.” 
Only through a single pioneering 
venture has the Catholic Herald 
managed to satisfy all its readers, 
and that is the “Letters to the Edi- 
tor’—an old English custom 
plied with some nervousness to 
things Catholic. I believe that this 
feature has for over a quarter of 
a century done not a little to awaken 
and maintain Catholic intellectual 
and cultural interest in the coun- 
try. 


ap- 


So far, the popular Catholic week- 
lies in Britain, like the Tablet, have 
not found that the general educa- 
tion given by radio and television 
and the increasing popularity of 
the better secular journals has no- 
tably affected standards of Catholic 
reading. This, of course, is not al- 
together surprising for Catholic pa- 
pers inevitably have an _ interest 
and outlook of their own which is 
to one side of the more serious 
programs on radio and TV. But in 
the ‘ong run the higher level of 
general public interest in the coun- 
try should help toward higher 
levels of interest in Christian ques- 
tions among Catholics. 


Just after writing these lines I 
have heard a remarkable religious 
broadcast on mysticism, organized 
as lecture, dialogue and service by 
the Jesuits of Farm Street. It was 
a brilliant pioneer effort in really 
serious Catholic broadcasting, well 
above the level, I should say, of 
the average Catholic reader of Cath- 
olic papers. We should be looking 
forward to the time when a good 
proportion of Catholics can “take” 
this sort of Christian standard. If 
and when this time comes, our 
Catholic papers and magazines 
would have a chance of doing the 
work that the present times re- 
quire. But that time seems a long 
way off. On the other hand, I have 
noticed that in trying to maintain 
certain standards in British Cath- 
olic journalism there is better pop- 
ular support for serious articles 
and discussions on subjects like 
prayer, the liturgy, and Catholic 
Action than, for Catholic views 
about political and social questions 
in the general news. This trend is 
not hard to explain in a world in 
which Christian certainties 
seem to be quite real. 


alone 


Ix France where the important 


secular newspapers are not con- 
centrated in the capital as they are 
in Britain, the effects of radio and 
television on the press appear at 
first sight to be different. 

The Frenchman of any class is 
much more of a reader than the 
Britisher, and he usually takes his 
political, moral and_ ideological 
views much more seriously. At 
one time, French papers, many in 
numbers but with small circula- 
tions, were rather in the tradition 
of the famous Court preachers of 
the seventeenth century. 
were interested in them in 


People 
order 
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the views of their fa- 
mous writers and argue endlessly 
about them in the They 
were essentially journals of opin- 
ion. Now French have 
tended to become journals of in- 
formation satisfying the curiosity 
of readers stimulated by what they 
hear and see on the radio and TV. 

Satisfying that curiosity can be 
an expensive business, so the little 
journals of opinion made 
way for radio and TV, leaving the 
field to the larger and richer jour- 
nals with the means of giving all 
the background to the news flashed 
on the Thus the journal 
able to devote large sections to dif- 


to discuss 
capes. 


papers 


have 


screen, 


ferent topics such as religion, soci- 
ology, science, literary matters and 
so on is the one that can best satisfy 
the existent intellectual curi- 
osity of the Frenchman, now orien- 
tated by what he sees and hears at 
home. 


ever 


Thus there is a certain similarity 
about the situation in Britain 
France in that success 
fairly serious papers in a position 
to exploit modern newspaper re- 
for the fuller and wider 
interest and education of the pub- 
lic. 


and 
comes to 


sources 


Tue serious-mindedness of the 
French reader in general has en- 
abled the French Catholic press to 


the whole a far more in- 
formed and intellectual enterprise 
than has proved possible in Britain 
or for that matter in America. 
What an excellent paper is the 
daily La Croix! But the really 
startling contrast between the two 
is to be found in the much greater 
freedom within the limits of or- 
thodoxy and the interests of the 
Church which French Catholic 
journals reflect. 


be on 


In Britain safety and caution 
are the necessary watchwords of 
the Catholic press, and this despite 
the fact that the weeklies and some 
of the monthlies are submitted to 
no ecclesiastical censorship. They 
are official private lay enterprises, 
the proprietors and editor being 
personally responsible in matters 
of faith and morals to the bishop 
in essentially the same way as any 
other Catholic is. But a combina- 
tion of general conservatism in 
matters of religion with a large 
church-door sale, directly or indi- 
rectly through the agency of the 
parish priest, ensure that editors 
have a very clear idea of what is 
acceptable to the ecclesiastical 
authorities and the bulk of the 
clergy. It is, for example, quite im- 
possible to conceive in Britain of 
the of situation in which the 
French Catholic weekly Témoignage 
Chrétien has found itself. 

That paper was founded in 1944 
as a spiritual expression of anti- 
Nazi resistance under the initiative 
of the Jesuits of Lyons. In the cli- 
mate of Liberation the paper had 
an enormous success with a circu- 
lation in the two hundred thou- 
sands. But with the drift back to 
more normal times, the influence 
of the paper and its circulation 
have greatly diminished. The pa- 
per has what we should call strong 
“left” propensities expressed in an 
incisive manner wherein spiritual 
and political are not always easy 
to disentangle. The main bulk of 
Catholic opinion in France is right 
or center with a strong nationalist 
bias. No wonder the sale of 
Témoignage Chrétien at churches 
caused a good deal of heartburning. 

Last summer, Cardinal Pizzardo, 
the secretary of the Congregation 
of the Holy Office, giving expres- 


sort 
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sion to French complaints, sent a 
letter to Cardinal Gerlier, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, raising the ques- 
tion of church sales in the case of 
this paper. Apparently Cardinal 
Gerlier defended Témoignage Chré- 
tien and invoked the long-standing 
right of church-sales for Catholic 
papers. However, a month later 
the Jesuit connection with the pa- 
per ceased. This placed the lay 
control in an awkward position 
the directors, themselves 
trained to Catholic Action in the 
Jocist movements, viewed their 
work as essentially religious and 
apostolic. Without Jesuit backing 
and religious control, the paper 
was naturally far more subject to 
criticism. 

In the end certain changes of 
personnel enabled the work to be 
carried on within, as the paper in- 
sisted, the definition of a Catholic 
paper expressed by Cardinal Feltin. 
Catholic journalists, said the Car- 
dinal, “may freely choose their po- 
litical and economic stand. But 
Catholic papers should express a 
complete Christian spirit by con- 
formity between what they publish 
and the mind of the Church, even 
though the latter does not take re- 
sponsibility for what may be said 
and leaves responsibility to them, 
though nevertheless reserving the 
right to watch what appears and, 
on occasion, correcting what needs 
to be corrected or even sometimes 
condemning.” 

In general, it will be found, that 


since 


French Catholic papers, even those 
run by religious, possess in prac- 
tice a considerably greater freedom 
than the technically uncontrolled 
Catholic papers in Britain. 

Differences of this kind spring, 
of course, from different Catholic 
traditions and the different needs 
of Catholic bodies, and no one 
would to try to criticize one way 
or the other from merely abstract 
ideals of what is best. But in the 
context of what is written here 
about the general raising of public 
interest and standards’ through 
what is seen and heard in the home 
by way of radio and television and 
what is read in the better class 
secular journals, it does seem to be 
ultimately desirable that the stand- 
ards of Catholic journalism should 
be raised. 

In Britain, at any rate, this can 
hardly be effected with the neces- 
sary commercial success until the 
demand, both among clerical and 
lay circles, for standards compara- 
ble with the best secular press is 
stimulated. This, in its turn, 
volves, it would seem, a greater 
measure of effective freedom and 
its counterpart, confidence in edi- 
torial loyalty and good sense, on 
the part of the Catholic body, both 
clerical and lay. Too often, it is 
not the ecclesiastical authorities 
who are the censors, but the hum- 
bler rank and file of readers who 
feel uncomfortable in the face of 
Catholic discussion of political, so- 
cial and cultural matters. 


in- 








BY Moira Walsh 


SLEEPING BEAUTY (Buena Vista) 
Walt Disney’s newest, feature length, 
animated fairy tale (and his first in 
four years) runs seventy-five minutes, 
was six years in the making and is 
reputed to have cost six million dol- 
lars. Even allowing for the fact that 
a little poetic license may have crept 
into the calculation of the final figure 
this’ means that, frame for frame, it 
is as expensive a film as ever was 
made. Under the circumstances a 
simple reviewer can scarcely be 
blamed for being somewhat over- 
awed. 

Technically the movie is fantasti- 
cally good. By comparison, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, which 
it very much resembles in plot and 
conception, seems primitive. Some of 
its medieval pageantry and color ef- 
fects are breathtakingly beautiful. Its 
human figures, apparently the most 
difficult thing to capture in cartoon 
animation, are still somewhat lack- 
luster and jerky in their movements. 
Nevertheless, they are a great im- 
provement over anything done in the 
past. To achieve these effects Disney 
and his enormous staff of artists and 
artisans had available to them such 
comparatively recent technical re- 
finements as Technirama, Panavision 
lenses and 70 mm. film stock as well 
as directional sound to give hi-fi qual- 
ity to the Tschaikowsky ballet score 
which is used as the musical back- 
ground. The secret ingredient, how- 
ever, is artistry rather than mechan- 
ical gimmicks. 

The story suffers somewhat by 
comparison with its overpowering 
physical surroundings. Its character 
conceits are about on the usual Dis- 








THE 


ney level. Instead of seven appealing 
Dwarfs named Doc, Sleepy, etc., it 
has three plump and bumbling Good 
Fairies named Flora, Fauna and 
Merryweather. Its wicked fairy, 


Maleficent, is practically a dead ring- 
er, in looks, disposition and modus 
operandi, for her predecessor, the 
Witch. Also the royal hero and hero- 
ine in the two pictures are virtually 
interchangeable except for the afore- 
mentioned improvement in animation 
technique. Furthermore the wealth 
of embellishments and corroborative 
details which must needs be invented 
to turn a fairy story into an animated 
film run the gamut, in typical Disney 
fashion, from the utterly delightful to 
the unnecessarily lurid and frighten- 


ing. 


In short, Walt’s imagination and 
story-telling techniques have not 


changed and I would be the last one 
to knock them after all these years. 
It is just that the challenge of living 
up to a six million dollar production 
is a litthke too much for them. Even 
so, needless to say, the picture is a 
good bet for the next outing with the 
small fry. Appearing on the same pro- 
gram with it incidentally is a three 
reel Disney live-action nature study 
called “Grand Canyon.” It is a skill- 
ful and lovely piece of work and does 
more than I would have thought pos- 
sible to enhance the Ferde Grofe suite 
which, naturally enough, furnishes 
the musical background. 


BLACK ORCHID (Paramount) 
won my heart for an admittedly mar- 
ginal reason. It presents former sex- 
pot Sophia Loren in a straight acting 
role (in which she acquits herself 








creditably) and never succumbs to 
the obvious temptation of capitalizing 
on her physical proportions. 

The picture itself is a comedy- 
drama about the romance of a gang- 
ster’s widow (Miss Loren) and a 
widower-neighbor (Anthony Quinn) 
in the Italian-American community 
of a big city. Some of the story’s 
complications smack a little of soap 
opera. The widow has a guilty con- 
science about having driven her hus- 
band to crime by her thoughtless de- 
mands for the luxuries which, as a 
new immigrant, she imagined were 
an everyday part of American life. 
She also -has a young son (Jimmy 
Baird) with a seemingly compulsive 
bent toward juvenile delinquency. 
The widower has his own full meas- 
ure of problems past and present. 
Chief among them is an about-to-be- 
married daughter (Ina Balin) whose 
behavior when she hears of her fa- 
ther’s matrimonial plans is a good 
deal more abnormal than the film’s 
facile happy resolution suggests. 

At frequent intervals however the 
movie rises above the soap suds and 
becomes the proverbial “simple story 
about ordinary people” which Holly- 
wood seldom attempts and more sel- 
dom succeeds with. Much of the 
credit belongs to director Martin Ritt 
who has captured the vitality and 
flavor of Italian-American life and 
temperament. Another undoubted as- 
set is the forceful performance of 
Anthony Quinn, who usually plays a 
“heavy,” as a truly good and decent 
man. 


APARAJITO (Edward Harrison) —“T he 
Unvanquished” is a sequal to that re- 
markable Indian film Pather Pan- 
chali. The earlier picture had an 
enormous advantage over this one in 
that, to the average spectator, it intro- 
duced a wholly unfamiliar way of life 
as well as an effective and relatively 
unfamiliar film-making style. Also, 
within its neo-realistic framework 
Pather Panchali seemed to deal with 
a wider range of human experience. 
Even so, the second film is movingly 
and beautifully done on its own 
terms and establishes that its author- 
director, Satyajit Ray, is not a one- 
picture men but the possessor of an 
authentic movie-making talent. 
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The story follows the fortunes of 
the little family encountered in 
Pather Panchaili after the father’s 
continuing failures as a_ provider 
force them to seek for a change of 
luck in the city of Benares. There is 
much in the film that provides a gen- 
eral insight into India’s customs and 
way of life. Its main themes how- 
ever seem to be the omnipresence of 
death, and man’s helplessness in the 
face of it in a primitive community, 
and the inevitable estrangement be- 
tween the older and younger genera- 
tions in a society undergoing a violent 
social change. 


NEVER STEAL ANYTHING SMALL 
(Universal) — Offhand, labor racke- 
teering would seem to be a singularly 
unsuitable subject for treatment as a 
technicolor comedy with music. 
Though it has many undeniably enter- 
taining moments and several clever 
and unpretentious interpolated songs, 
Never Steal Anything Small tends to 
confirm this initial impression. 


The story concerns the candidly 
corrupt head of a New York steve- 
dore’s local (James Cagney) whose 


fertile brain and elastic conscience are 
directed toward making himself top 
man in the waterfront unions. He suf- 
fers a momentary lapse into honesty 
because of the naive wife (Shirley 
Jones) of his equally naive young at- 
torney (Roger Smith). Since the hon- 
esty consists of confessing to a theft 
it has the unfortunate result of land- 
ing him in jail. As it turns out it also 
lands him, in a roundabout way, in the 
union presidency he sought, so what 
is a brief jail sentence among friends? 

As long as the film’s ingeniously 
crooked maneuvers seem to be taking 
place in an unreal Runyonesque world, 
peopled with bizarre and _ pictur- 
esquely named characters such as 
Words Cannon (Royal Dano), Sleep- 
Out Charlie (Jack Albertson) and O.K. 
Merritt (Horace McMahon), it is pos- 
sible to call the proceedings a harm- 
less and amusing spoof. It is also pos- 
sible to admire Cagney’s flavorsome 
performance. Unhappily though, un- 
funny and all too real evils such as 
acid throwing keep intruding them- 
selves. The height of irresponsibility 
when the leading man 
himself in Walter Reuther’s 


is reached 
wraps 
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mantle and delivers a stirring defense 
of his own tactics as a necessary part 
of the labor movement. Besides its 
outrageous ethical outlook the picture 
has other shortcomings. For example 
the juvenile leads, as they are written 
and acted, are altogether too sappy to 
be true. 


THE HANGING TREE (Warner)—This 
month Westerns are more numerous 
than usual and The Hanging Tree is 
about the best of the crop. It is not its 
story that has any particular distinc- 
tion. This concerns the impulses to- 
ward prejudice and mob _ violence 
which are rampant in a Montana gold 
mining settlement and the effect which 
these forces have on the film’s hero 
and heroine: respectively, a doctor 
with a mysterious past and a jaun- 
diced outlook on the present (Gary 
Cooper) and a Swiss immigrant girl 
(Maria Schell) who has retained her 
resiliency and courage despite the 
slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune and still more outrageous neigh- 
bors. Unlike High Noon, with which 
some overzealous commentators are 
comparing it, the plot has little unity 
and is not altogether clear about what 
it is trying to say. 

The picture however does have sev- 
eral attributes which are uncommon 
to Westerns—an unprettified realism 
of mood, atmosphere and setting, an 
unflagging narrative thrust, and a 
leading lady of distinction, plus a 
plausible reason for her presence on 
the range. Along more expected lines 
it boasts the ever dependable Gary 
Cooper and the ever dependable Rocky 
Mountains beautifully photographed 
in technicolor. 


THESE THOUSAND HILLS (20th Cen- 
fury-Foxr), based on a novel by A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., is intended to be an epic 
Western but just misses all along the 
line except in the color and scenery 
departments. The story is about the 
rise of a penniless cowboy (Don Mur- 
ray) to a position of prosperity and 
eminence in the community. Along 
the way he loses his integrity, betrays 
his former cowboy pal (Stuart Whit- 
man) and rejects the prostitute (Lee 
Remick) who had befriended him, in 
order to marry a girl of wealth and 
respectability (Patricia Owens). At 


the end, after his former mistress has 
saved his life by shooting the villain 
(Richard Egan) in the nick of time, 
the hero seems on his way to rejoining 
the human race. 

One obvious trouble with the film is 
that it contains most of the frontier 
clichés known to the Screen Writers’ 
Guild. In a Western, however, this is 
not necessarily much of a liability. It 
also suffers from a rarer and more 
basic malady: its lines of communica- 
tion with the audience don’t function 
properly with the result that emotion- 
ally and intellectually the story simply 
does not come across. 


RIO BRAVO (Warner) is a Western 
that can hardly miss at the box-office. 
Besides starring that perennially popu- 
lar sagebrush figure John Wayne it 
features Dean Martin and Ricky Nel- 
son and so presumably can count on 
attracting their loyal and vociferous 
followings who are not ordinarily 
Western fans. 

The picture runs approximately two 
hours and twenty minutes. This is 
about forty-five minutes more than it 
needs to tell the old story about the 
intrepid sheriff and his_ ill-assorted 
handful of deputies who thwart a well- 
armed and organized band of outlaws 
bent on rescuing one of their members 
who has been jailed for murder. In 
addition to its excessive length and 
consequent slow pace the film has 
other liabilities including a_ particu- 
larly irritating “good-bad” girl (Angie 
Dickinson) who provides the inevit- 
able romantic note. Nevertheless the 
characterizations are unusually solid 
and get more interesting as they go 
along, especially Dean Martin’s as an 
ex-alcoholic who is successfully bat- 
tling the booze and the shakes. And 
the showdown gunfight between the 
good guys and the bad guys introduces 
some new and exciting techniques of 
frontier guerrilla warfare. The film 
is in color. 


NO NAME ON THE BULLET (Univer- 
sal) is a different Western on the face 
of it: it presents Audie Murphy as a 
professional] killer-for-hire. Killer 
Murphy is still at large in the old West 
because he always finds a way to goad 
his intended victim into drawing first 
so he can plead self-defense. 
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The most provocative aspect of the 
picture (and it is one that deserves 
more skilled and thoughtful treatment) 
is its examination of the effect the 
gunman exerts merely by appearing in 
a town. It is a rare man indeed who 
cannot convince himself, because of 
enemies made, suspicions harbored or 
a guilty conscience, that he is the in- 
tended victim. As a result violence 
breaks out all over for which the Killer 
is only remotely and involuntarily re- 
sponsible. The rare untroubled man 
turns out to be the town doctor 
(Charles Drake) who ultimately and 
unintentionally turns out also to be 
the one who is the gunman’s undoing. 
To him Murphy attempts to justify 
himself by saying that only evil men 
provide motivation for hired assassina- 
tion plots against them. This is non- 
sense of course and the picture should 
have indicated that it is. 

In short the film bites off a good deal 
more than it can chew but at least it is 
a commendable try at getting off the 
beaten Western track. 


“THE BUSINESS OF SEX,” a CBS 
radio documentary claiming to present 
the actual voices of businessmen and 
“call girls” in its discussion of the use 
of commercialized sex as a means of 
cementing business deals, was broad- 
cast less than a week after Marie Torre 
finished a ten-day jail sentence for con- 
tempt of court. Miss Torre, you will 
recall, is the Herald Tribune TV col- 
umnist whose legal difficulties stem- 
med from her refusal to identify the 
CBS executive-source of some unflat- 
tering remarks about Judy Garland 
that she quoted in print. For a while 
it looked as though Edward R. Murrow 
and some of his associates on the 
broadcast were destined to follow in 
Miss Torre’s footsteps for refusing to 
turn evidence of crime over to the Dis- 
trict Attorney. This threat however 
subsided almost as quickly as it arose 
and to date has not reappeared. 

I know nothing of the legal aspects 
of the matter. It does seem to me 
though that CBS is in the business of 
information dissemination rather than 
law enforcement, and that obviously 
they could not have gotten the first 
hand information without giving an 
airtight guarantee of anonymity. Even 
with such a guarantee it is difficult to 


understand why businessmen would 
consent to be interviewed. For this 
reason there is a certain plausibility 
to another charge made against the 
broadcast, namely that it was not a 
documentary at all but was staged with 
actors. If this charge were to prove 
true (and if such a misrepresentation 
existed, it would be almost impossible 
to conceal) then I would agree that the 
broadcast was irresponsible. Other- 
wise I think it performed a legitimate 
public service. To be sure it probably 
gave the impression that these deplor- 
able practices are more widespread 
than they really are and the inclusion 
of a few businessmen repudiating them 
in the conduct of their business would 
have given the broadcast a_ better 
claim to fairmindedness. Nevertheless 
it did an effective job of calling to pub- 
lic attention a scandalous condition 
which is known to exist and which, 
in the last analysis, only the force of 
public opinion can rectify. 


American businessmen took it on 
the neck from another quarter (and 
another flurry of controversy arose) 
with the performance on Playhouse 
90 of Reginald Rose’s “A QUIET GAME 
OF CARDS.” Rose’s thesis was that a 
quintet of eminently successful leading 
citizens became bored with their 
weekly poker sessions and to stir up 
some excitement planned to make the 
world a better place by murdering an 
evil man. Since Hitler is dead and 
CBS is already in enough trouble over 
the violent demise of a Russian head 
of state, the list of evil candidates did 
not present any really outstanding 
choices. The five then decided that 
to make someone a martyr might be 
even better for the world so they plan- 
ned instead to kill a good man and lay 
the blame on an evil force that needs 
combatting: specifically they decided 
to murder a respected educator and 
implicate a gang of juvenile delin- 
quents. More by good luck than good 
management they were prevented from 


carrying out this crack - brained 
scheme. 
Rose writes pungent, hard-headed 


dialogue and draws characters exceed- 
ingly well. The wonder is that these 
two qualities did not combine to talk 
him out of writing the play almost 
before he started it. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


THE RIVALRY—*‘A house 
against itself cannot stand.’ I believe 
this Government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free.” It 
may have lost Abe Lincoln his election 
as senator in Illinois to have said it in 
1858 but by 1860 it made him President 
of the United States. Norman Corwin 
believes that the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates belong in the theater and 
six years ago he began work on 
his dream. First called Tonight — 
Lincoln vs. Douglas, it was seen in 
Hollywood in 1955 and began a na- 
tional tour in 1957 with Raymond Mas- 
sey, Martin Gabel and Agnes Moorhead, 
but could find no theater available in 
New York. Now it has arrived on 
Broadway with Martin Gabel, Nancy 
Kelly and Richard Boone—yvyes he is a 
seven-greats-nephew of Daniel Boone. 

Nancy Kelly as the beautiful Mrs. 
Douglas who accompanied her hus- 
band on the campaign also acts as nar- 
rator filling in some of the background 
with help of a band and a committee 
man and lady, while the stage is se- 
verely set for the debates which 
brought Douglas and Lincoln to the 
seven congressional districts of Illinois 
where they spoke for two hours and a 
half at a time to excitable audiences of 
from 2,000 to 20,000. The threat of war 
was in the air and people came on 
packet boats; on trains of twenty-four 
coaches; by horseback and by carriage 
across the counties to listen to the men 
they nicknamed “The Tall Sucker” and 
“The Little Giant.” By a happy chance 
the actors happen to suit these titles. 
How fascinating it is to see Lincoln in 
his prime before the cares of a nation 
weighed him down; hear him punctu- 
ate the logic of his oratory with a 
flash of homespun humor; wipe his 


divided 


hands on his red bandanna and pull 
scrawled notes out of his stovepipe hat. 
Mr. Boone plays with simple integrity 
and seems an evocation of his frontier 
heritage. 

Miss Kelly has both humor and dig- 
nity and brings out the humanity of 
each man in her brief scenes with 
them. Martin Gabel is superb in his 
trenchant role. His devotion to his 
wife leads up to the generosity of his 
co-operation with President Lincoln 
in the fight for the Union. As the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates were the first 
speeches to be transcribed in short- 
hand, the words are authentic. Lin- 
coln’s plea for the human rights of the 
Negro must have had peculiar signifi- 
cance on September 22, 1957 when The 
Rivalry was playing in Vancouver— 
the day that Federal troops guarded 
Negro students in Little Rock. This is 
a play for everyone, especially our 
young people. At the Bijou. 


REDHEAD—Essie Whimple had been 
brought up in her maiden aunts’ Wax 
Work Museum and the only men she 
had ever known were wax. She has a 
wistful song about “The right finger 
of my left hand” which had remained 
unadorned for twenty-nine years. It 
was the horrid strangling of a chorus 
girl, promptly reproduced in wax 
which brought the first real man into 
Essie’s life when an American actor 
came to the Museum in search of the 
strangler of his friend’s best girl. The 
complications of a devious plot then 
manage to include the rehearsal of an 
American revue; a gay evening in a 
low pub; a gaol and the chase of two 
murderers through the cellars of the 
museum, 

In all of these proceedings, Gwen 
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Verdon as Essie is so purely the es- 
sence of comedy that any scene with- 
out her seems diluted. There is Essie 
in a brown, bustled dress of black, 
dancing as lightly as a cockeyed this- 
tle; Essie with hat and cane showing 
off the soft shoe routines of her father 
as she sings about “’Erbie Fitch’s 
Twitch”; Essie leading a men’s ballet 
in her own elfish, unpredictable way; 
Essie stealing the gaoler’s key as they 
dance a tango; Essie in a pink bonnet 
knocking out a whole line of chorus 
girls or the revue’s opening night. In 
fact, Miss Verdon is so generous in 
what she gives to the show that she is 
said to lose at least a pound in weight 
every night. (The audience must put 
on a pound in laughs.) Miss Verdon 
showed her acting ability as Anna 
Christie in New Girl In Town, now her 
wry, adroit clowning brings her close 
to the master of mime, Charles Chap- 
lin. As the stalwart American, Richard 
Kiley is most agreeable; so are Doris 
Rich and Cynthia Latham who snore 
so genteelly as chaperones while Essie 
and her American enjoy a duet. Ter- 
Arutunian’s London of the Eighties is 
as amusing as Bob Fosse’s_ spirited 
dances. Albert Hague’s music is gaily 
unobtrusive. Red Head is the jolliest 
musical of the season. At the Forty- 
Sixth Street. 


RASHOMON—A bamboo forest flecked 


with sunlight—a tangle of giant ferns 
and wide white flowers revolving on 
an inner stage which gives the impres- 
sion that one is penetrating the jungle 

a lady, shrouded in a filmy white 
veil which falls from the peak of her 
high straw hat riding through the for- 
est on a white pony led by her sa- 
murai husband: the enchantment en- 
gendered carries one back to the 
faraway world of ninth century Japan, 
once shown in a famous film of the 
same tithe compounded from three 
Japanese short stories which Fay and 
Michael Kanin now have turned into 
a play which shows how differently 
the three people involved in a murder 
can tell the same story; each accord- 
ing to his idealized, personal stand- 
point. 

There are seven characters in the 
play: the chorus of a priest, a peddler 
and a woodcutter who meet in a ruined 
temple in the forest and discuss what 


the woodcutter heard in the magis- 
trates court where the bandit, the lady 
and the samurai — the latter through 
the ghastly voice of a medium—tell 
their stories and act them out for the 
audience. The bandit confesses that 
the lady’s beauty so bewildered him 
that he ravished her and killed her 
husband. “No,” cries the lady, “I 
killed my husband because he didn’t 
kill the bandit.” “You lie’ comes the 
message from the other world, “I killed 
myself to save the honor of a samurai.” 
At the end the woodcutter who saw 
the whole affair from behind a bush 
shows up the truth in all its anticli- 
mactic futility. And the truth is as 
surprising as it is comical after three 
scenes of high emotion. 

Peter Glenville’s direction has 
chosen a story book atmosphere rather 
than attempting the highly stylized 
Kabuki flavor. Oscar Homolka in the 
fat part of the wig peddler is the greasy 
knave of East or West; Akim Tami- 
roff’s woodcutter, the simple man of 
good faith; Michael Shillo’s priest, the 
idealist. As the bandit, Rod Steiger is 
the inflated egoist of any boxing ring. 
The lovely Claire Bloom is the practi- 
cal minded but romantically inclined 
wife of any stuffed-shirt husband of 
samurai claims. The entrancing set by 
Oliver Messel has been given magical 
lighting by Jo Mielziner. The soft tink- 
lings and percussions of the music add 
dimension to theater that is not ro- 
mantic as the ideals are minimal, but 
to theater that is most alluringly the- 
atrical. At the Music Box. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA—Kead and 
sung at the Heckscher Theater by the 
New York Shakespeare Festival, di- 
rected by Joseph Papp, turned out to 
be surprisingly exciting. The players 

the girls in black and the men in 
white shorts—sat on a long bench at 
the rear of the stage, coming down 
front to play their scenes, the swift 
continuity adding strength to the ac- 
tion. Incidental music by David Am- 
ram and good lighting were also im- 
portant assets. 

Colleen Dewhurst was a_ beautiful 
and passionate Queen. At times more 
passionate than regal but always vital. 
Her scene with the messenger who 
brings her news of Antony’s marriage 
was top ranking. George C. Scott’s 
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Antony kept the dramatic tensity at 
boiling point but unfortunately Mr. 
Scott is permitting himself to indulge 
in mannerisms that will eventually 
handicap his art. Mumblings and atti- 
tudinizings marred the lines’ and 
seemed to afflict Antony with some of 
Richard III’s psychoses. The sup- 
porting cast was good and the produc- 
tion had a much longer run than was 
anticipated and only halted when Mr. 
Scott was called to Hollywood. 


MACBETH—“Better than Shakespeare” 
was the announcement by Carl Ebert 
who came from Germany to direct 
Verdi’s opera Macbeth. In any event 
the production at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was certainly different. 
Caspar Neher’s decor showed Mac- 
beth’s castle with a renaissance stair- 
way spiralling up from a rough iron 
portecullis from which white marble 
stairs curved up to the inner tower. 
Che period of the costumes with their 
tight trousers and befrogged jackets 
was nebulous and the color scheme 
was pink! 

Leonard Warren was a portly Thane 
in shades of rose while his rugged 
Scottish clansmen had uniforms of 
pink and white. The witches, swollen 
to thirty odd, sat in three tight clumps 
in white masks far removed from their 
cauldron around which some huge 
hobgoblins waved long brown sleeves 
in a sprightly little dance. At 
twenty murders surrounded Banquo 
and a rose-clad Fleance during a 
roseate sunset on the heath and when 
Birnam Wood came to Dunsinane the 
Scots marched in behind long oval 
shields basket woven over whose tops 
there flaunted pink tulips. 

It is not in my province to speak of 
the music but a tribute must be paid 
to Madame Leonie Rysanek, who made 
her American debut in the part first 
demanded by Madame Callas, and who 
in spite of a melting voice was a Lady 
Macbeth of heroic stature, but infi- 
nitely graceful and touching in her 
closing scene on the marble staircase. 


least 


LA MADRE—An 


interesting and very 
well-written play by a Poor Clare nun 


about the great St. Teresa of Avila, 
showing her wit and charm as well 
as her saintliness. Acted by an excel- 
lent cast. At the Blackfriars. 


WORLD 


FASHION—Before she was ten she 
had read all of Shakespeare; at four- 
teen she translated and produced Vol- 
taire’s Alzire for her friends in Flat- 
bush; at fifteen she eloped with a bar- 
rister. Anna Cora Ogden became Mrs. 
James Mowatt. She was never idle. In 
the first years of her marriage she 
wrote a narrative poem in six cantos; 
repelled the onslaught of tuberculosis; 
revisited Paris and published her first 
drama in 1840. 1n 1845 she wrote a 
prize novel and in 1845 saw her com- 
edy, Fashion on the boards in Phila- 
delphia and New York. Fashion is an 
echo of Mrs. Mowatt’s French child- 
hood; a satire on the aping of French 
fashions in New York where the par- 
venu Mrs. Tiffany, whose husband was 
a peddler, relies on the advice of her 
French maid for her social etiquette 
but takes her own counsel when she 
tries to secure Count Jolimaitre for her 
daughter. Mrs. Mowatt enjoys poking 
fun at Mrs. Tiffany’s attempt at a 
“salon” attended by a fashionable poet 
and bored young-man-about-town but 
she also provides a languishing hero- 
ine in Gertrude, the beautiful gov- 
erness who discovers Jolimaitre’s im- 
posture and imperils her own repu- 
tation to save the Tiffanys. 

The catalyst to the comedy is a 
variation of the very popular character 
created by Royall Tyler in The Con- 
trast, the homespun figure who repre- 
sents the real American, no Yankee 
this time but a farmer from Cattar- 
augus, N. Y. Mr. Trueman roundly 
castigates fraud; laughs at fashion and 
recognizes pure virtue in the pretty 
guise of Gertrude. Revived once be- 
fore in 1924, Fashion in the present is 
far lighter and livelier. The sets and 
costumes have both charm and humor 
and songs of the period selected by 
Mr. Deems Taylor are sung between 
the scenes by different members of the 
company which includes such _ per- 
sonalities as Enid Markey as Mrs. Tif- 
fany; Will Geer as Adam Trueman; 
Frederic Warriner as Jolimaitre and 
Rosina Fernhoff who seems to have 
stepped out of and daguerrotype as Ger- 
trude. We can recommend Fashion at 
The Royal Playhouse, 62 East 4th 
Street. 


TALL STORY — Any 
must inevitably 


drama 
into a 


campus 
resolve itself 
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tussle between trustees and tolerance 
or the faculty and sports, with the 
president in an uncomfortable pose 
between academic freedom and secur- 
ity. Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse in 
their comedy about Custer College 
have chosen the sports angle. 

The president himself becomes in- 
volved in the crisis; basketball being 
the butter for the academic bread. He 
proves his dictum that a college presi- 
dent is really a supersalesman when 
his tactful persuasiveness breaks down 
the defenses of the chemistry depart- 
ment which, in consequence of some 
startling revelations, persuades phi- 
losophy to decide on a “make-up 
exam.” The result is that the Custer 
champion is slipping into his togs as 
the game begins and Custer is losing 
point after point as the oral examina- 
tion calls for a definition of the cate- 
gorical imperative. To the question: 
“Tell me all you know about Socrates,” 
the frayed young athlete rejoins “He 
was a Greek; he asked a lot of ques- 
tions and he was poisoned.” This 
highly condensed biography helps him 
win 50 for a passing grade and Custer 
is saved. 

Hans Conried has created a frustrat- 
ingly upright character in the Jewish 
philosopher whose ironbound ethical 
code has interfered so thoroughly with 
his pedagogical career that each of his 
five children—except the twins who 
are named William and Mary — can 
claim a separate campus for a birth- 
place. Marian Winters is the wife who 
has a wry understanding of her hus- 
band’s Kantian approach to domestic- 
ity. It is not her fault that she has been 
given all the puns in the dialogue. It 
is very pleasant to meet Mare Connolly 
as his genial self as the professor of 
chemistry while Robert Elston has not 
only the proper physique for basket- 
ball but also the proper enthusiasm 
for the very pretty fellow student, 
played by Nina Wilcox. Although 
Scene I is as noisy and dull as any col- 
lege cafe, Tall Story improves con- 
sistently as it progresses. 

—At the Belasco. 


REQUIEM FOR A NUN —In the last 
scene a Negress about to be hung in 
the morning tells of her faith in God 
and of redemption by suffering. She 
acknowledges that her punishment is 


just but believes she will creep into a 
small corner of heaven yet one has the 
feeling that under the same compul- 
sion she might again commit the same 
crime—the terrible one of smothering 
a baby. That the crime has halted the 
baby’s mother in her descent into sin 
and may have saved the baby from the 
same fate seems a compelling reason 
both to Nancy and her author, William 
Faulkner, whose mental involutions 
are so baffling. 

The three preceding acts are the tor- 
tuous exposition of the exigency that 
Nancy faced. Mrs. Gowan Stevens, 
who had known that Nancy had been 
once a drug addict and a prostitute yet 
who had hired her for a nurse, has 
been silent throughout the trial but the 
lawyer, who has defended Nancy and 
is also Mr. Stevens’ uncle, is certain 
there is a great deal that has been left 
unsaid. His appeal to Mrs. Stevens’ 
conscience has no result until the day 
before the execution when she returns 
from California to ask for clemency 
from the Governor. The story of Mrs. 
Stevens’ early life is too ugly to be re- 
peated. Her husband had married her 
in expiation for the drunken scandal 
in which he had involved her but on 
the day of the murder after some years 
of marriage, Mrs. Stevens had planned 
to desert both her husband and little 
boy and elope with another man taking 
the baby with her. The scene in which 
Nancy does her best to halt her mis- 
tress is reenacted and when every- 
thing fails, Nancy goes herself into the 
nursery. 

Mr. Faulkner dramatized his novel 
at the special request of Ruth Ford 
who created the role of Temple Ste- 
vens with great success in London. 
Zachary Scott plays with strangely 
quiet tensity the taciturn district at- 
torney who has searched the souls of 
both women and who brings them to- 
gether in the prison. Bertice Reading 
gives a wonderfully simple and sincere 
performance as Nancy and Scott Mc- 
Kay is the exacerbated husband whose 
only thought is to bury the past. Di- 
rected by Tony Richardson (of Look 
Back In Anger), the stark set matches 
the terse power of the prose. If the 
essence of faith is distilled at the end, 
it is a lily whose roots are deep in 
the dunghill of depravity. 

At the John Golden. 





Heaven Lies Here 


” 


“The way was not by ship or chariot or on foot... . 
Confessions. Book VIII. 


by SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR 


\ OT by ship over-sea, 
said Augustine, 

lies the way... 

Nor would he today 
draw up itinerary 
sailing thin air 

high above plain, 

river, mountain: 

No need to travel far 

to find joy there. 


Nor by wheel 

on long pilgrimage, 
hunting some shrine or town, 
green plot or sandy space: 
Yet had we with will, 
sudden in speed 

mile upon mile, 

days upon days, 

weeks, months, years, 
zestfully gone 

to quiet our mortal fears, 
to feed our hunger’s need. 


Nor on foot 

lies the way, 

toilsome, eager, 

unstinted pace by pace 
lightsome to carry us 

to that most wanted place 
where lurks the prize: 
No!—Near, 

clear on the instant, 
bright to the will, the mind, 
the soul made whole. 

Oh not far... Not there! 
Swiftest and homeliest, 
strictest and sweet, 

the way to Heaven 

lies here. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE WATCH THAT ENDS THE NIGHT 
by Hugh MacLennan 

Scribner. $3.95 
In The Watch That Ends the Night Mr. 
MacLennan, a Canadian novelist and 
essayist, speaks for all of us who have 
had adult experience of the Thirties 
and their aftermath. His protagonist is 
a man with a sensitive, probing aware- 
ness of our time of troubles, of eco- 
nomic and political adjustments and 
alignments that the Depression and the 
War brought about. “In the Thirties,” 
the protagonist tells us, “I had thought 
most politicians were scoundrels and 
in the Forties I had taken a few of 
them at their own face value as genu- 
ine makers of history, but now I be- 
lieved that nearly all the real history 
was being made by the scientists and 
that the politicians merely held posts 
and inherited situations.” Thus George 
Stewart, like so many men of the pro- 
fessional type, sought in family situa- 
tions the solace that he had once taken 
in trying to influence events; he be- 
came the intellectual turned inward by 
disillusion. 

For Stewart, a university lecturer, 
the personal solace is in his charming 
and beautiful wife, the widow of a 
friend. When the story opens the 
friend, like Enoch Arden, has come 
back from the dead. Believed killed 
by the Nazis, he turns up years after 
the war, a brooding, half-alive man. 
Mr. MacLennan’s story is in part that 
of solving the dilemma brought about 
by Jerome Martell’s reappearance. 

Most interesting and convincing of 
all (and a most hopeful portent) is the 
theme of spiritual discovery, a sense 
of God in lives previously worldly and 
agnostic, which resolves the several 


problems the past and present have 
woven together. Out of Catherine Ste- 
wart’s lingering, incurable _ illness 
comes the solution that marks three 
vividly created lives. The Watch That 
Ends the Night is a book of mature 
power and authority. 


TELL ME, STRANGER 

by Charles Bracelen Flood 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
With this third novel Mr. Flood should 
certainly be a name familiar to Cath- 
olic readers for his use of Catholic 
themes and subjects, as well as for his 
highly polished style and truly civil- 
ized way of looking at men and telling 
their stories. Tell Me, Stranger, is more 
directly a love story than were the 
other two books, and one which is 
narrated more as a present experience 
than as a mixture of present telling 
and lengthy flashbacks. It is thus a 
book more on the surface, and not 
quite so poetic and evocative as its 
predecessors. 

Briefly, this is on one level the story 
of one of those bright young men dis- 
enchanted with Wall Street (in this 
case it could just as well have been 
Madison Avenue); he elects to drop 
out of the competitive grind. Frank 
Lakeland answers an intriguing classi- 
fied advertisement and finds himself 
acting as Man Friday to a woman five 
years older than himself, a photogra- 
pher, who thinks nothing of going off 
to Rome or to the middle of Africa. 
She is a divorcée, and Frank is a de- 
vout, rather strait-laced Catholic. 
For most of their acquaintanceship 
the relationship is distant, even hos- 
tile; in Portugal they fall in love and 
have an affair. But Frank’s religion 
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and the utter hopelessness of their 
Situation stand in the way of the tra- 
ditionally “happy” ending. 

If Frank Lakeland were more com- 
pletely realized (he does a kind of 
soundtrack worrying with his con- 
science but the author does not really 
reveal the inside of the man), Tell Me, 
Stranger might have been much more 
successful than it is. But instead we 
are made aware of a problem assigned 
to two people, rather than two people 
with a problem. Perhaps Mr. Flood 
should try for some other protagonist 
than a Harvard man who wears an 
anemic soul on a rather short sleeve. 


PRIZE STORIES: 
edited by Paul Engle 

Doubleday. $3.95 
rhis is the thirty-ninth volume in a 
series of anthologies of the short story, 
a volume no reader who has an inter- 
est in our chief American literary form 
can Each of the fifteen short 
stories, all published in magazines last 
year, is a genuine work of art. It 
would be diflicult to find fifteen novels 
published last year by Americans of 
which the same statement could be 
made. 

The variety in locale is amazing. 
rhe reader of this book can be present 
in sympathy and emotional ‘ 
ment on a fishing boat in the Pacific, 
in a hotel in Paris, in sSecurity-con- 
scious Washington, D. C., in the Great 
Smokies, in Westchester, and in north- 
ern New Mexico. There is more, of 
course, in the best of these stories 
than locale. “Goose Pond,” by Thomas 
Williams, for example, adds to a sense 
of locale a ritual recreation of a man’s 
life. A widower goes back to the New 
England of his youth, to the New 
Hampshire mountains. Here he tracks 
a deer with bow and arrow, and the 
event is symbolic of his past life and 
the future before him as he must “con- 
tinue the dangerous journey down the 
world.” 

Part of the fun of reading these an- 
nual volumes, I think, is agreeing or 
disagreeing (as his assistants did this 
vear) with the editor in his choice of 
the three best of the lot. I think that 
I would have chosen “Goose Pond” as 
the best, and then perhaps James 
Baldwin’s story of a young Negro in 
the New York office-studio jungle as 


1959 


ignore, 


WORLD 


second, and then Flannery O’Connor’s 
almost barbaric tale of a grandfather 
and granddaughter and their inarticu- 
late struggle that ends in the death of 
both. Prize Stories: 1959 is definitely a 
book anyone interested in vital writing 
cannot ignore. 


THE UGLY AMERICAN 

by William J. Lederer 

and Eugene Burdick 

Norton. $3.75 
“A nation may lose its power and in- 
tegrity slowly, in minute particles,” 
the authors say in their “factual epi- 
logue” to this collection of connected 
semi-fictional, semi-factual tales of 
American diplomacy. The Ugly Ameri- 
can shows, in sickening instance and 
detail, the resultant loss to us in Asia 
from ambassadorial arrogance, short- 
sightedness, and general ineptitude. To 
the fictional country of “Sarkhan” 
come these fatuous, fatal men: the con- 
tributors to party coffers, the politi- 
cians who have to be taken care of 
since the electorate has presumably 
abandoned them. And what a mess 
they make of things! 

The authors have 
other side of the coin, the favorable 
balance of our reputation § abroad 
which comes to us from the dedicated 
few who take the trouble to learn the 
language, to keep eyes and ears open 
upon arrival and move around the 
country instead of holing up in ex- 
clusive clubs, and who try to meet the 
spirit of the Asian world. 

Father Einian, an American Jesuit, 
is an example here of an American 
who is successful against Communism 
precisely because he is not a proud 
man but a man willing to become as 
one with the people. The American 
engineer with the ugly face and hands, 
the man of the title, is another. There 
Ambassador Gilbert McWhite, 
a competent man who spent fifteen 
weeks of hard and intensive work on 
the language of the new Asian nation 
when he received his appointment. He 
is aman of thoroughgoing preparation, 
years of skill, and generous imagina- 
tion. The reward of his labors turns 
out to be a cablegram: “Please return 
continental United States first avail- 
able transportation. Anticipate sub- 
stantial replacement your present 
staff.” The Ugly American is an in- 


not neglected the 


is also 
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spiring book and a fighting book; it is 
not the complete answer to Graham 
Greene’s The Quiet American, but it 
does show that we are beginning to 
ask ourselves, seriously and _ objec- 
tively, the questions to which Mr. 
Greene gave an ugly bias. 


SIGH FOR A STRANGE LAND 

by Monica Stirling 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.50 
Although Miss Stirling does not give 
the names of the countries with which 
her characters are involved, Sigh For 
a Strange Land is a novelist’s percep- 
tive recreating of the emotions and 
fates of refugees from Hungary. In 
fewer than 200 pages she manages to 
capture the essence of the story of the 
Hungarian martyrdom as it affected 
the lives of those who were able to 
cross the border. 

Her characters are believable and 
human in their small, nagging con- 
cerns, preoccupied with the petty in- 
cidents of survival instead of being 
given to grandiose speeches and ges- 
tures. “I could do with a bottle of 


beer,” a character says, provoking this 


comment from the narrator: “The way 
she spoke brought tears to my eyes, 
partly because it was she, partly be- 
cause certain kinds of small greediness 
seem to be beautiful: on the side of 
life.’ And that is what this book is 
really about: those who are on the side 
of death, and those who are on the side 
of life. Resi, who tells the story, is de- 
voted to the absurd but courageous old 
woman whom she calls Aunt Natasha. 
Natasha lives in the past and is pre- 
posterously inept at meeting the chal- 
lenges of the present, but she is a gal- 
lant human being. Resi sees this, and 
sees the ignoble things people do under 
pressure; she understands the envy in 
ingratitude of refugees even as they 
are being helped. Yet at the end she is 
strong enough and hopeful enough to 
enter the uncertainties of freedom, 
rather than to flee back into old ter- 


rors which are at least familiar, be- 


cause she is able to elect “the strange 
land of love, where tomorrow is not 
always a threatening word.” 


THE THORN OF ARIMATHEA 

by Frank G. Slaughter 

Doubleday. $3.95 
“That a compassionate woman wiped 
the face of our suffering Lord,” says 
the Thurston-Attwater edition of But- 
ler, “may well have happened, and 
Christians do well to ponder her ac- 
tion and revere her traditional mem- 
ory.” This source also points out the 
various and many candidates for the 
name Veronica and the various fates 
ascribed to this legendary person. Mr. 
Slaughter is thus free as a novelist to 
step in and reconcile varying tradi- 
tions into one. His Veronica becomes 
the wife of a Roman officer who serves 
in Gaul. Finally he, along with Joseph 
of Arimathea, Veronica’s uncle, get to 
England. Thus the author can work 
in the legend of England’s Glastonbury 
thorn, supposed to have been planted 
by Joseph of Arimathea. 

The author tells a very straightfor- 
ward story, stripped of much of the 
pomp and verbiage of historical novels 
which rely upon Biblical people. He 
also gets in a few bits of surgery, com- 
petently performed—for Mr. Slaughter 
was once himself a surgeon—by the 
Roman husband of Veronica. 

It is difficult to see what Catholic 
could enjoy in all this, however, for 
the Christians in this book, as the au- 
thor portrays them, are a most ambigu- 
ous lot. Peter is in evidence all right, 
and obviously in charge of things, but 
there is no Pentecostal fire or signifi- 
cance to anything Peter does or any- 
body else does. He and his disciples 
might as well be ethical culturists or 
very late, very liberal Protestants for 
all the dogma you can get out of them. 
The Thorn of Arimathea, if it doesn’t 
do anything else, certainly points 
up the deplorable dearth of Catholic 
writers in the field of the historical 
novel. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF WORLD REVOLUTION 
by Christopher Dawson 
A forecast on where the world is going by an historian who has the uncommon ad- 
vantage of knowing how it reached the place where it is now. A choice of the Thomas 


More Book Club. $3.00 


THE PARADISE TREE 
On Living the Symbols of the Church 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 
A fascinating study of symbolism in primitive religions and in the Church. Readers 
who know something of the theology of the Mass will find that this adds what seems 
almost a new dimension to their knowledge. $4.00 


MRS. CHRISTOPHER 
by Elizabeth Myers 
An inside-out murder mystery, a modern morality, or a novel of spiritual detection— 
whatever you call it, it's well worth reading. This first American edition is a Thomas 


More Book fo Live. $3.00 


ST. JEAN-MARIE VIANNEY 
The Cure of Ars 
by Margaret Trouncer 
A new life of the patron saint of all parish priests, published for his centenary. Re- 


vealing details, omitted in more formal biographies, give us a feeling of really 
knowing the saint. $3.95 
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THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH PATTERN OF SCRIPTURE 
by Bruce Vawter, C.M. by Alexander Jones, Vincent Rochford 
eae : and Cecily Hastings 
An historical sketch of the place of the Bible Tisee emeies the clveniens of the Gite. the 


relation of the New Testament to the Old, Our 
of Catholic Biblical criticism. Paper. 75 Cents Lady in Scripture. Paper. 75 Cents 
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Order from any bookstore 
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FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
IN EDUCATION 

by Virgil C. Blum, S.J. 

Macmillan. $3.95 
The failure to grant freedom of choice 
in education in America is a major de- 
terrent to the intellectual development 
of our nation’s youth. This is the basic 
thesis presented by Father Blum in his 
small but most provocative volume en- 
titled Freedom of Choice in Education. 
The author has marshalled an impos- 
ing array of argument, authoritative 
testimony from secular and Catholic 
sources as well as statistics, to eluci- 
date his analysis of the major prob- 
lem in education and how it can be 
solved. 

The first phase is his brilliant and 
at times inspirational analysis of the 
concept of freedom of choice in edu- 
cation (chapters 1, 5, 6, 7, 10). The 
second phase presents the tax subsidy 
plan which Father Blum believes is 
the only way to achieve this freedom. 

Freedom is to be achieved and main- 
tained through the adoption of meth- 
ods of education which safeguard the 
freedom of the human mind and spirit. 
This is the reason why the founding 
fathers clothed the individual Ameri- 
can with Constitutional safeguards. In 
a free and democratic society there 
must exist voluntary associations or- 
ganized by free individuals to carry on 
particular activities within the broad 
confines of a free society. .These vol- 
untary associations, maintains the au- 
thor, constitute “Islands of Independ- 
ence” beyond the reach of direct 
governmental control. 

The best bulwark against 
mental control of voluntary 
tions is freedom of choice in education. 
Father Blum asks: “Can voluntary as- 
sociations survive if government de- 
prives its citizens of freedom of choice 


govern- 


assocla 


in education and thus impairs that 
freedom and diversity of thought es- 
sential for free group action?” 

In America today, however, govern- 
ment subsidizes the government supply 
of education, which places the state in 
the position of exercising thought con- 
trol. Moreover, government education 
is completely secularized education. 
Thomas Jefferson is quoted as asking: 
“Can the liberties of a nation be 
thought secure when we have removed 
their only firm basis, a conviction in 
the minds of the people that their lib- 
erties are the gift of God?” Father 
Blum continues to reason that freedom 
of thought demands that government, 
federal and state, also subsidize the in- 
dependent supply of education, thus 
giving students freedom of choice in 
schooling. This freedom of choice em- 
braces the freedom to choose a God- 
centered education. 

The second phase of Father Blum’s 
treatise deals with the plan for secur- 
ing freedom of choice in education to 
both parents and students. This plan, 
known as the certificate or tax credit 
plan, would be a direct subsidy to par- 
ents and students. Parents, exercis- 
ing freedom of choice, select the kind 
of education they want for their chil- 
dren in the open market of education. 
Hence, parents of children and _ stu- 
dents attending independent schools 
and colleges would pay tuition charges 
in part with government-issued certifi- 
cates or tax credits. Thus schools 
would in no way be subsidized with 
public funds; only parents and their 
children would be subsidized. Father 
Blum analyzes in detail the arguments 
in favor of this plan. The certificate 
or tax credit plan avoids Constitutional 
issues of Church-State relationships; 
inaugurates a policy of freedom of 
choice in education; implements so- 
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THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
INVITES YOU 


by James V. Linden, S.J. 


The theme of this little book is 
ancient—a plea for unity in 
Christ’s Church. The author's 
treatment and approach are new. 
Frankly, Father Linden has writ- 
ten his work to help prospective 
converts. But he tries to avoid the 
term “converts.” He looks on 
those outside the Catholic Church 
as his brothers and sisters who 
“are away from home.” He in- 
vites these warmly and bluntly to 
come back home. In the interests 
of simplicity the author reduces 
the reasons for his invitation to 
one—the necessity of unity in the 
true Christian Church. His argu- 
ments are brief, clear, and shorn 
of formality. $2.50 


TOWARD OUR 
FATHER’S HOUSE 


by A. S. Perret, O.P. 


An explanation of some of the 
mysteries that lie hidden in the 
darkness beyond the grave. With 
a better and clearer knowledge 
of what is to come after death, a 
great part of the fear of death 
can be replaced by confidence 
and by a persevering effort to be 
prepared for that last summons. 
And that is the purpose of this 
little book: to teach Christians 
how to prepare for a holy death. 

$2.50 


at your bookstore 
HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


15-17 S. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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ciety’s obligation to the independent 
school child; provides greater oppor- 
tunity for gifted children and pre- 
serves voluntary associations in the 
field of education on every level. This 
in turn would moderate the trend to- 
ward the complete socialization of edu- 
cation. 

Freedom of Choice in Education is 
a serious book—a _ thought-provoking 
book which demands the attention of 
every American. The analysis of the 
concept of freedom of choice is the 
best to appear since the publication 
of The Concept of Freedom edited by 
the Rev. Carl Grindel, C.M., in 1955. 
At the moment the climate of opinion 
may not be favorable for the adoption 
of the certificate or tax credit pro- 
posal. However, the implications of 
the concept, freedom of choice in edu- 
cation, cannot be ignored. 

WALTER L. 


PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA 

by Reginald Omez, O.P. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

by Jean Steinmann 
HISTORY OF THE MASS 

by Francois Amiot 
SPIRITUAL WRITERS OF 
THE EARLY CHURCH 

by Fulbert Cayre 

Hawthorn. $2.95 each 
Such a vast and important undertaking 
as the production of The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, 
begun in France in 1956 under the 
general editorship of Henri Daniel- 
Rops, surely merits the notice and ac- 
claim it has been receiving. The 150 
volumes, covering Catholic thelogy, 
history, liturgy, art, spirituality and the 
problems of present-day life, are ap- 
pearing at regular intervals; the Eng- 
lish translations at the rate of two a 
month. The above titles are numbers 7 
to 10 in order of release from the press. 

In Psychical Phenomena haunted 
houses, ouija boards, ectoplasm, hyp- 
notism, clairvoyance, levitations, stig- 
mata and apparitions are some of the 
topics discussed. The book finally 
ends with a plea for parapsychology. 
Daniel-Rops wisely asked the author: 
“Is there such a science?” Herein is 
found the reply. 

Some people revel in things that ap- 
pear as nonsense, hallucination, quack- 
ery or fraud, as undoubtedly most of 
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them are. Yet the most extraordinary 
things do take place! For example: 
people have been possessed and ob- 
sessed by the devil; a true miracle is 
not a matter of imagination; saints 
have had visions as well as dreams. 
It follows, then, that parapsychology, 
which deals with such unusual phe- 
nomena, has a purpose and place in 
both science and religion. Father Omez 
gives a good account of what careful 
and unbiased research has thus far 
brought to light and what the Church 
has to say on the subject. 

Biblical Criticism, by Father Stein- 
mann, first makes clear what is meant 
by textual, literary, historical, higher 
and lower criticism, and then stresses 
the importance of such study in refer- 
ence to the Bible. The author recounts 
what has been accomplished from the 
time of Origen and St. Jerome to the 
present, giving well-deserved praise to 
Father Lagrange and pointing out the 
unfortunate errors of those for whom 
criticism became a stumbling block. 

The second half of this work is de- 
voted to the latest findings relative to 
the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is noted that in fairly recent 
times several problems have been 
solved. There remain, however, many 
more to challenge the expert in this 
fascinating realm of research. The 
more complete and accurate one’s 
knowledge of the inspired texts, the 
greater will be his appreciation of the 
Word and the Wisdom of God. This is 
an excellent treatise. 

The History of the Mass begins with 
the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians in 
which St. Paul gives an account of the 
Last Supper and the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice as it was in his day. Then, con- 
centrating on the Roman Rite, Abbé 
Amiot reviews in broad outline its de- 
velopment through the years right up 
to the recently restored Holy Week 
service. Having covered the Mass, he 
delves again into the past and traces 
the history of each individual part. In 
so doing he brings to light hidden 
treasures of theological thought, the 
origin and significance of the cere- 
monies as well as the beauty of the 
ancient chants. This book inspires and 
enlightens. 

When one hears of the Spiritual 
Writers of the Early Church, it is only 
natural to think of them as the cour- 
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by Francis X. Weiser, S. J. 


bd “For the casual reader, this 
new work presents an easy, 
convenient, genuinely entertain- 
ing approach to the thrilling 
story of Christian life in the 
liturgical calendar. For the dis- 
cerning student, there is a wealth 
of reference material.” 
JOHN WRIGHT, 
Bishop of Worcester’ 


¥ Father Weiser’s manner is 
easy; his way of putting 
things is succinct and colorful 
and not without humor over- 
flowing with fascinating data.” 
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ageous Champions of the Faith, the elo- 
quent apologists, the masters of scrip- 
tural and theological 
course they are. 


science, as of 
In this volume, how- 
ever, mention of such matters is made 
only in so far as it identifies them and 
places them in the surroundings of 
their time. The author’s concern is 
with what was their chief concern: 
the salvation and spiritual advance- 
ment of the soul. From Clement of 
Kome to Venerable Bede and John 
Damascene we have presented to us in 
their own words the thoughts and as- 
pirations which reveal their deep 
awareness of all that is implied by the 
“life of the spirit.” 

With all the analyses of the Byzan- 
tine and Western Schools of Ascetism, 
and the comparisons of one mystic 
with another, this work is primarily 
historical in character; but at the same 
time it could pass as spiritual reading. 

No one study pretends to be exhaus- 
tive but is meant to stimulate further 
interest, hence the excellent references 
and select bibliographies. 

JusTIN O’Brien, C.S.P. 
kill 
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THE ODYSSEY: A Modern Sequel 
by Nikos Kazantsakis 

Simon & Schuster. $10.00 
Sequels are rarely successful. Paradise 
Regained is a warning, and so, too, is 
Little Men. But this 33,333-line poem, 
written 3,000 years after the original, 
of what happened next to Odysseus, is 
actually no more a sequel than is James 
Joyce’s Dublin epic. Nikos Kazant- 
sakis, who was born in Harakleion, 
Crete, on February 18, 1883, died in 
Freiburg, Germany on October 26, 
1957. He had been taken ill, while fly- 
ing over the North Pole, from a faulty 
smallpox injection given to him in 
Hong Kong. 

Kazantsakis had been a pupil of 
Henry Bergson in Paris, and he was an 
avid reader of Nietzche. One of the 
best-known of Greek authors and 
translators, his Zorba the Greek and 
The Greek Passion are well-known 
here. He knew five modern languages 
really well, had a law degree from the 
University of Athens, had served his 
country twice in government office. 

In 1947 he was appointed Director of 
Translations from the for 
UNESCO but only remained working 
a year, retiring to devote himself en- 
tirely to writing. 

Nikos Kazantsakis took the shape of 
his huge epic from the twenty-sixth 
canto of Dante’s Inferno where, from 
a two-forked tongue of flame, Odysseus 
explains that neither fondness for his 
son, nor reverence for his aged father, 
nor love for Penelope could conquer 
the ardor he had to gain experience 
of the world and of human vice and 
worth. Kazantsakis’ Odysseus is com- 
pounded of two elements which he 
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scribes as Dionysian, or Asian, and 
Apollonian, or Greek. Dionysius was 
the god of wine, of wildness, of in- 
sanity; Apollo was the god of poetry, 
of rhyme and metre, of order and 
beauty. Man, says this poet, must 
reconcile these two elements in him- 
self: the instinct that knows things 
and the intellect that knows the rela- 
tionship between them. 

God, for Kazantsakis, is man’s con- 
tinual creation, the life that leaps up- 
wards. But life can only issue from the 
abyss. And he makes his 
tinually look downwards 
upwards “without hope and without 
fear.” He calls that confrontation the 
Cretan Glance, partly because he him- 
self came from Crete, but mostly be- 
cause the Cretans worshiped a Bull- 
God whom they fought but did not 
kill. 

Kimon Friar, the translator, worked 
with the author for several years on 
the poem, and he has done a truly tre- 
mendous job. Where he has used short, 
strong, Anglo-Saxon words he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a magnificent lan- 
guage: “and thick black blood dripped 
down from both his murderous palms” 
is a splendid line in any language. 
When he gets entangled in the author's 
plethora of complex double adjectives, 
he is less happy: “thick-headed spar- 
row” is meaningless: sparrows don’t 
have thick heads unless doped or 
drunk, and “deadly” camomile is sheer 
nonsense. Camomile, as every reader 
of Beatrix Potter knows, is made into 
a tisane for tired rabbits—or costive 
humans. The endless sexual imagery, 
too, becomes monotonous. 

There is much of this throughout 
the 33,333 lines. But the most im- 
pressive moment in the poem is per- 
haps when Odysseus, having met Bud- 
dha, Don Quixote, Faust, and others, 
meets a Negro fisher lad who preaches 
Christ’s Gospel to him, turns the other 
cheek, and tells the dying hero: “I 
pity souls that live and die far from 
their God.” Odysseus’ reply is that he 
pities all—the souls, the flesh, earth 
our mother and God our father. Often 
touching, often pointless, but always 
devotedly translated, this colossus is a 
tribute to two men’s hearts, if not al- 
ways to their minds. 

ANNE FREMANTLI 
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Christ at Every Crossroad 
By FRANCOIS DESPLANQUES, S.J. 
Translated by Germaine R. Serve. The 
author of Living the Mass here presents a 
book of meditations for lay people. The 
style is colorful, impassioned, yet simple, 
studded with concrete images taken from 
life. A selection of the Thomas More Book 
Club. $2.75 








Apostolic Life 
The Religious Life Series, 10 

By VARIOUS AUTHORS. Translated by 
Ronald Halstead. A complete study of the 
apostolic life in all its aspects. Here is a 
stimulating, positive, and practical ap- 
proach to the apostolic life in our own day. 

$3.75 








Readings in Economics 
The College Readings Series, 5 
Edited with introduction, commentary and 
notes by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. A col- 
lection of expertly organized, provocative 
readings dealing with key problems in this 
important field, selected from the stand 
point that moral considerations cannot be 
divorced from the science of economics as 


it deals with human relationships. $2.25 








Youth Before God 


Prayers and Thoughts 
Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. A 


unique vade mecum designed especially for 
young people, containing prayers, refle« 
tions and instructions. It is printed in red 
and black, contains twenty breath 
taking photographs, a variety of type faces, 
and sixteen handlettered pieces. It is bound 
in soft, simulated leather, and though it 
contains over four hundred pages, it is still 
of convenient por ket size. $3.75 
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A Daily Thought 


Compiled from 
Richard Challoner’s Meditations 


By REV. V. GUAZZELLI. Brief and di 
rect thoughts for each day of the year to 
help us orientate the day to God and His 
service. The book is produced in a handy, 
pocket size which makes it convenient al- 
ways and everywhere. $1.95 
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THE LORD OF HISTORY 

by Jean Daniélou, S.J. 

Regnery. $5.00 
From the days of the Old Testament 
prophets down to our own dour days, 
some of the world’s choicest minds 
have been brooding over the meaning 
of history. Isaiah, Augustine, Thomas 
More, Toynbee and Jean Daniélou all 
have this in common the urge to 
probe beyond the incursion of the 
Assyrians, the retreat of the Roman 
legions and yesterday’s headlines to 
find out why and whither the ebb and 
flow of time’s tide. Because they ex- 
plore behind the surfaces of things 
and events they are not less practical 
nor timely for man than the scientist 
who discovers a new plastic material 
for raincoats. In this sense, then, this 
book of Jean Daniélou is of real value. 

It is a difficult book to review be- 
cause it is somewhat disparate, a col- 
lection of essays rather than a single 
thesis in book form. Some essays, 
therefore, will hit the mind with 
harder impact than others, but all are 
substantial and provocative. To this 
reviewer, who not long ago witnessed 
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the fumbling efforts of Archibald Mac- 
Leish to translate the Book of Job for 
Broadway, Daniélou was at his best 
in the essay “Magnalia Dei.” MacLeish 
in his play “J.B.” brings God to the bar 
of human justice and God comes off a 
convict. Daniélou sees more sharply 
than the poet: “The righteousness of 
God insists in honouring his own un- 
dertakings and fulfilling his own prom- 
ises .. . and for all the incomprehen- 
sibility of his ways, it could be wiser 
to rely implicitly upon this righteous- 
ness, which is simply love being true 
to itself, regardless of the loved one’s 
infidelity.” 

Despite what has been said above 
about disparateness, Daniélou’ does 
hammer home a constant theme that 
the coming of Christ is the central 
point of history, that this coming is 
the only thing which makes history 
meaningful and sane. He brings a 
rather vast scholarship to bear in 
somewhat the same way a skillful 
theater electrician blends his colored 
rays to illuminate a set; so that out of 
the darkness shoot several spotlights to 
illustrate movement and voice and 
mood of the actors. Above all he is 
clear, but he does not sacrifice subtlety 
and perspective to oversimplification. 
This is a richly rewarding book. 

ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 


GOD AND FREUD 

by Leonard Gross 

David McKay. $3.95 
God and Freud is a newspaperman’s 
account of the current interest of many 
clergymen in psychiatry. Leonard 
Gross, the author, went up and down 
and across the country interviewing 
priests, ministers and rabbis, leaders 
of the movement for a psychologically- 
trained clergy, and has presented a 
sensational story of the impact of psy- 
chiatry on religion. 

The book already has had wide rec- 
ognition in the secular press, and 
seems to be established as the layman’s 
account of what is happening to reli- 
gion in certain circles. It is hard to 
understand why this should be, be- 
cause the author gives a picture very 
much “blown up” and even out of 
focus. 

Gross writes to startle. He gives the 
impression that what he is saying is go- 


ing to “knock pious people from their 
religious moorings.” As a result the 
tone of the book is, to say the least, ir- 
reverent. Merely reading the title is 
enough to show this irreverence. Psy- 
chiatry is as momentous to religion as 
Pentecost or the Reformation. It will 
make religion dynamic. Now clinics 
will be as important as churches; mak- 
ing people feel better will be as im- 
portant as making them live by God’s 
law. 

Many “key” personalities of the 
movement are portrayed. They person- 
ify the leaders of the various religious 
bodies. Father Devlin, Jesuit psychia- 
trist at Loyola in Chicago, represents 
for Gross the best in the Catholic 
group. He is depicted as another 
Moses leading forth from the bondage 
of religious rigorism. Few will be 
happy about either Gross’ selection 
or about his “close-up” of the priest- 
psychiatrist. This section of the book 
appeared, to the displeasure of Father 
Devlin and the Jesuits, in the Febru- 
ary 3rd issue of Look magazine. 
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However, the author has a better 
treatment of Father Bier, a Jesuit from 
Fordham. Probably because the latter 
does not have the halo of a psychia- 
trist, being merely a_ psychologist, 
Gross can be satisfied with only factual 
narration; and he does a commend- 
able report of Father Bier’s psycho- 
logical testing of candidates for the 
religious and _ sacerdotal vocations. 
But then, Bishop Sheen, being neither 
psychiatrist nor psychologist, comes 
in for a rough treatment. 

The author’s treatment of Protestant 
and Jewish representatives suffers in 
the same degree. He fails to distin- 
guish between the legitimate associa- 
tion of the two disciplines of psychia- 
try and religion, and the case of 
religiously bankrupt clergymen who 
have found they could now do some- 
thing for people with “understanding 
and accepting.” 

The underlying reason why this 
survey is unsound is because the 
author’s basic concept of religion is un- 
sound. One place in the book he de- 
fines religion as “an organized, syste- 
matic quest for the meaning of one’s 
being,” and in another place, “Being 
religious means being concerned.” 
Hence he confuses the two disciplines; 
redemption is nothing more than good 
mental health. “Anyone who has had 
analysis knows what it means to be 
born again.” 

It is hoped that the shortcomings 
and errors of this book will help to 
clarify the correct and healthy inter- 
relationship of religion and psychia- 
try so that both disciplines may be en- 
riched. THOMAS SULLIVAN, C.S.V. 


THE FAMILY CLINIC 

by John L. Thomas, S.J. 

Newman, $3.00 
“Is It All Right for a Boy to Marry 
While Still in School?” ‘“What’s a 
Reasonable Curfew Time for Teen- 
agers Today?” “My Wife Resents My 
Night Out With the Boys.” These few 
chapter headings are an indication of 
the kind of “down-to-earth” material 
that the author discusses here. 

The conscientious Catholic couple 
is well aware of the serious nature of 
their state in life. But, when it comes 
to applying their Catholic principles 
to specific situations, they are under- 
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standably bewildered by the complexi- 
ties and shifting values that prevail in 
these modern times. 

Father Thomas has gathered the 
most frequently encountered problems 
and questions concerning the home, 
and answered them with practical and 
theological insight in The Family 
Clinic. In so doing, he has compiled 
a valuable reference book on husband- 
wife relationships, parent-child rela- 
tionships, the family and society. 

It is a tribute to Father Thomas’ 
sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of the times that he has seen fit 
to offer such a detailed guidebook for 
family life. It is a tribute to the faith 
and intelligence of Catholic married 
couples when they turn to such a thor- 
oughly common-sense and Catholic 
source of help as The Family Clinic. 

PRISCILLA O’BRIEN MAHONEY 


A STRANGER AT YOUR DOOR 

by John J. Powell, S.J. 

Bruce. $2.50 
“There is a stranger at your door,” 
Father Powell writes: Look up from 
whatever you are doing and consider 
his claim to enter. Whether or not to 
take Christ in is the most important, 
and perhaps the hardest, decision in a 
man’s life The book was written to 
help especially the weak and _ the 
doubtful in making that decision, and 
to bolster the faith of those who are 
attempting to live by the truth of 
Christ. The theme of the book is the 
divinity of Christ and the divine au- 
thority of His Church. 

Father Powell’s style consists of a 
semi-poetic, lyrical prose that is some- 
times effective and sometimes strained. 
Best handled are the Gospel narratives. 
Moved himself, the author points up 
the scenes rather well, making the al- 
lusions timely without destroying 
their emotional content. However, the 
wisdom of using the same_ staccato 
style throughout the book is doubtful. 
Neither poetry nor prose, it grows 
monotonous, and in the argumentative 
sections, it tends to lull when it ought 
to awaken the reader. Still, Father 
Powell’s book is on the side of the 
angels, and his intense appeal to head 
and heart may touch readers left cold 
by more conventional apologetics. 

RutH M. AMES 
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THE PARISH FROM THEOLOGY 
TO PRACTICE 

ed. by Hugo Rahner, S.J. 

Newman, $2.75 
This brief book, a compilation of lec- 
tures, will, equally if somewhat aca- 
demically, answer needs of priests for 
a manual of frank self-study. 

“The living parish is a great bless- 
ing for civil society. . The parish 
is a support for society, first of all by 
its stability, then, as the former for a 
Christian community of love, as a 
school for peace and social justice.” 
From this beginning in a chapter en- 
titled “Pope Pius XII on the Parish,” 
the thought of the book proceeds 
through inquiries into the history of 
the parish as a unit of church action, 
the missionary aspects of parish pur- 
pose and liturgy in the parish to a con- 
clusion which echoes the start. “The 
Church is optimistic, confident that the 
parish has an all-important role to fill 
in the future of society.” 

For the rest, in calm but resonant 
accents, the authors explore the back- 
ground and the direction of the parish. 
The heart of the matter seems to be 
the radiant, apostolic parish chang- 
ing the life of the community of which 
it forms part. The method reduces it- 
self, in the words of one of the con- 
tributors, to “four very important con- 
ditions: (1) a missionary - minded 
priest who constantly goes beyond the 
frontiers of those properly entrusted 
to him in prayer, thought and action; 
(2) a group of apostolic, active lay 
co-workers; (3) the capability on the 
part of both to form a renewed ecclesi- 
astical people at the altar; (4) a new 
and fundamental upsurge of brotherly 
love.” 

At worst this book is a hurried in- 
quiry into some very profound aspects 
of Church life. At best it joins the in- 
creasing chorus of self - examination 
from which, in our humble judgment, 
may well eventuate a reinvigorated, 
up-to-date approach by a very ancient 
theology to very modern problems in a 
very changing society. It is meant to 
disturb the often too-placid waters of 
contemporary parish procedure so that 
the currents of grace may flow more 
swiftly. Its success will be measured 
by the extent and the permanence of 
the disturbance it causes. 

Ropert G. Howes 
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JOYCE AMONG THE JESUITS 

by Kevin Sullivan 

Columbia Univ. Press. $5.00 
I happen to hold the opinion that we 
shall never have a great Catholic lit- 
erature in America (to say nothing of 
a great interpretation of literature) 
until we first produce, or at least indi- 
cate the directions to a liberal body of 
Catholic criticism. Signs that such an 
orientation has already begun to take 
place may be seen in the founding of 
a magazine like Renascence, or a book 
like Father Gardiner’s recent Ameri- 
can Classics Reconsidered. It seems to 
me that Kevin Sullivan’s Joyce Among 
the Jesuits may also take its place in 
this vital and necessary approach to 
cultural maturity—but cultural in the 
widest sense possible including, of 
course, the religious and philosophical 
views of man in the modern world. 

I might point out Joycean criti- 
cism could not have found an appreci- 
able audience, say, a decade or two 
ago. I mean, of course, Joycean criti- 
cism derived from Catholic sources. 
But recently, with the brilliant studies 
of William Noon, S.J. (Joyce and 
Aquinas), and now with Kevin Sulli- 
van’s Joyce Among the Jesuits, the 
“correction of taste,” as Eliot would 
insist, has taken a remarkable turn. 

One of the major arguments of 
Joyce Among the Jesuits has to do, I 
think, with demolishing the notion, 
heretofore largely circulated, that De- 
dalus in A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man had obtained to a com- 
plete identification with Joyce himself 

that is, as a kind of “spiritual auto- 
biography.’’ But Kevin Sullivan, 
chiefly through scholarly research of 
raw materials, has clearly demon- 
strated not only the separation of the 
Dedalus persona from Joyce himself 
but more important, critically speak- 
ing, he has identified their “real-life” 
literary relationship. Taken in sum, 
however, the main value of Joyce 
Among the Jesuits concerns, as far as 
it may be determined through schol- 
arly and sympathetic research, the 
revelation of Joyce in his most forma- 
tive years. 

But, all in all, the richness of sug- 
gestion in this book can hardly be 
more than indicated by the merest of 
terms. 

Tuomas P. McDONNELL 
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W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM: 
A Candid Portrait 

by Karl G. Pfeiffer 

Norton. $3.95 
Men who have dined with the masters 
seem frequently motivated to remem- 
ber in print. Because of the psychic 
satisfaction it affords, biography has 
always been popular and in our age 
of isolation remains remarkably so. 
Some such contemporary works—vari- 
ously termed portraits, memoirs and 
profiles—have a capacity inherent in 
their subject and style to interest and 
involve the reader. 

Regrettably, Dr. Pfeiffer’s Portrait 
has none of this merit. The author 
has devised what he calls a “candid” 
profile; but at the same time it is con- 
flictual and _ tiresomely repetitious. 
Frequently depicting Maugham as a 
heartless and unpleasant “writer of the 
second rank,” the author mentions that 
Maugham dislikes people, yet continu- 
ally -alls him “compassionate.” 
Throughout the book Dr. Pfeiffer ad- 
verts to the plays and tales of 
Maugham, often in a rather detailed 
and rhapsodic way; however his criti- 
cism is topical, tentative and, for prac- 
cal purposes, valueless. Either 
Maugham is more the artist manqué 
than the author can or cares to admit 
or else Dr. Pfeiffer has missed in his 
memoir a mercurial and complex 
writer. 

There are some interesting observa- 
tions in this profile: Maugham’s primi- 
tive use of flashback technique, his 
sympathy to Catholicism, his dislike 
for Henry James. But, on the whole, 
the work tends to trade overly on gos- 
sip and vacuous vignettes. Somewhere 
Dr. Pfeiffer remarks that he and 
Maugham “were talking about my writ- 
ing... and Maugham said that if I 
wanted to learn to write a really good 
colloquial style, I should study Weid- 
man’s writing.” Jerome Weidman— 
the only writer, Pfeiffer says, whom 
Maugham never disparaged—has writ- 
ten a singularly insignificant introduc- 
tion to this study and it may be that 
Maugham has, unconsciously perhaps, 
but with the delicious irony that so 
often characterizes his work, aborted 
with this advice the kind of critical 
consideration to which he has always 
protested hostility. 

WiLuiaAM A. McBRIEN 
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MORE IN SORROW 

by Wolcott Gibbs 

Henry Holt. $4.00 
To many readers who over the years 
learned to cherish Wolcott Gibbs’ 
drama reviews in the New Yorker—al- 
ways highly personal, frequently hil- 
arious and never’ malicious — the 
appearance of a carefully culled col- 
lection of his choicest prose is an 
event whose pleasure is marred only 
by the unfortunate coincidence of the 
author’s death just before publication. 

Almost all the material was origin- 
ally written for the New Yorker, of 
which Mr. Gibbs was a mainstay in 
almost every department. A_ scant 
handful of the most memorable book 
and theater reviews (the most recent 
on Look Homeward, Angel) prove well 
worth re-reading. Still of interest also 
are six profiles on subjects that include 
Alexander Woollcott and Thomas E. 
Dewey. Nine short stories modestly 
billed by the writer as “so-so stories” 


unfortunately come close to deserving 
that adjective; clearly his gifts were 
primarily critical rather than crea- 
tive. 

However, the real gems of the collec- 
tion are the dozen brilliant parodies 
a genre rare in American letters which 
Mr. Gibbs made peculiarly his own. 
For worthy comparison one would 
have to go back to Max Beerbohm’s 
Christmas Garland, for while a number 
of American humorists (including 
Perelman) have written pieces that 
seem to start as parodies, they usually 
end in wild travesty or burlesque. Ex- 
pert as he was, Gibbs stayed so close 
to his subjects’ style that their limita- 
tions become’ devastatingly clear. 
Among the best of these are the pieces 
on Huxley, Marquand, Saroyan, Hem- 
ingway, Maxwell Anderson and the 
later Sinclair Lewis. Here the author’s 
ear for cliché, his wit and his creative 
facility are most happily combined. 

Rocer B. DooLey 
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MINUTE MEDITATIONS 

by J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 

Bruce. $2.75 
Father Moffatt realizes that lay people 
are very busy, very pressed, and very 
attracted by time-consuming amuse- 
ments. Still, as he says, the main rea- 
son for spiritual mediocrity is not lack 
of time but lack of inclination for 
thoughtful prayer. Even the busiest 
have spare moments that could be set 
aside for meditation, if reflection were 
only considered a part of our daily 
schedule. 

It is Father Moffatt’s hope that this 
little book will assist some of its read- 
ers to acquire the habit of spending 
those spare moments in God’s pres- 
ence. Accurately gauging the needs of 
his readers, Father Moffatt begins by 
briefly explaining what is meditation, 
where and when to meditate, and how 
to proceed. The minute meditations 
which follow are well worth reflection. 
Almost all of them are built on the Gos- 
pels, on the deeds and words of Christ. 
All are simple and sensible, designed 
to help the hurried layman become a 
man of prayer. 

RutH M. AMES 
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Playhouse, CCD Workshop 

INFORMATION: Write to THOMAS A. 
GARRETT, Registrar. 


ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 
Winooski Park, Vermont 

















COLLEGE OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Extensive campus bordering 
Hudson River 


Twelve miles from Grand Central 
Station 


For particulars address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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IN FLORIDA — A College 


Education for Your Daughter 


Barry College 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


e MASTER’S DEGREES 
in Education, English 


e BACHELOR OF ARTS 


in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, 
Social Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher 
Training 


e BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary 
Teaching, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medi- 


cal Technology, Nursing, Physical Education, 
Pre-Medics 


e TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 


in Secretarial Science 


Expenses per Year... .. .$1450-1600 


For Information Address The Dean, 
BARRY COLLEGE 
11300 N. E. Second Avenue, Miami, Florida 


Teleph mnie PL 9.2 1] 4 











NEW BOOKS 


Ritey HuGHes, M.A., Associate Professor 
English, Georgetown University School 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; 
Critic for THe CATHOLIC WORLD; 
of the fiction committee, Gallery of 
Catholic Authors; nationally-known _lec- 
turer; contributor to The Sign, Informa- 
tion, Critic, etc.; author of The Hills Were 
Liars; ed., of All Manner of Men. 


of 
of 
Fiction 
member 
Living 


WittrAM A. McBrien, English Department, St. 
John’s University; contributor to The Sign, 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD, etc. 


THomMAsS P, McDONNELL, 
at Suffolk University 
tor, free-lance writer, 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD, 
Spirit, The Critic, etc. 


studied Journalism 
in Boston; former edi- 
critic; contributor to 
Renascence, America, 


Mrs. PRISCILLA O'BRIEN MAHONEY, contributor 


to THe CaTHotic Worip, Columbia, ete. 


Rev. Justin O’Brien, C.S.P., Assistant Director 
Paulist Information Center, New York City. 


Kev. THomaAs SuLtivan, C.S.V., Chaplain, State 


Hospital, Kankakee, III. 


WALTER WILLIGAN, PH.D., Professor of Soci- 
ology, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rev. ANTHONY §S. Woops, S.J., St. Francis 
Xavier Church, New York City; formerly 
Art and Production Editor of Jesuit Missions 
since 1948; contributor to America, Exten- 

rue Catrnotic Worip. Active in pro- 

motion of the Lay Apostolate and the spir- 
itual life for laymen. 


sion 








Georgian Court College 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
A Liberal Arts College 


for Women 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. and 
B.S. Degree 
Liberal Arts—Fine 


Music 


Economics 


Arts—Science 


Business Administration—Home 


Teacher Training for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


FULLY ACCREDITED 








Immaculate Heart College 


A Standard College for Women 


Grants Bachelors’ and Masters’ Degrees 
Credentials for Teaching and 
Library Science 
Adult Education for Men and Women 


Affiliated with 
the Catholic University of America 
Recognized by 
the University of California 
Approved by 
the Western College Association 
A member of the Association of 
American Colleges, and of the Western 
College Association, of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
College Entrance Examination Board 
and Associate Member, National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music. 
1562 enrollment 
PRESIDENT: 
Sister Mary Humiliata, I.H.M. 
DEAN: Sister Mary Louise, I.H.M. 


HOllywood 2-1301 
2021 N. Western Avenue 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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DUVEONC EEO ON ONEN TOTO EEE 


Location and climate recommended 
by leading physicians... 


VILLA 
CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Tucson, Arizona 





Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


MITTEE 


Resident and day school for 
girls. Beautifully appointed 
buildings on 76-acre estate. 
fully accredited 
high school. Music, art, dramat- 
Resident 


Grades and 


TTL ELEC 


mu 


ics. students grades 


seven through twelve. 


PL 
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College of St. Francis 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Is Fully Accredited 
Offers Majors in Sixteen Departments 


Grants Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of 
Music Degrees 


Binds Together Learning and Living Through a Program In- 
tegrated by Religion and Philosophy 


Fosters the Franciscan Spirit of Simplicity, Friendliness, Per- 
sonal Holiness and Joy. 


For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS 


Joliet, Illinois 














The first 2 magnificent volumes of the most as- 
tounding Catholic publishing achievement of our time 


yours FREE -- no strings attached when you order 










TheTwentiethCentury Wis pian ot 
Encyclopedia © 00x 


serving parish, home and 


of Catholicism \eminw. 














Edited by a 


A ae HERE, AT LAST, 1S THE GREAT 


uished French 
acade tthe’ French REFERENCE WORK FOR ALL CATHOLICS! 


DANIEL - ROPS — each Acclaimed as the greatest source of Catholic knowledge ever 
clin i Ge ak ob a assembled, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA Of 






















. " a CATHOLICISM contains ye wee anyone could want to know 
leading Catholic authority on any subject involving Catholicism! Under the scholarly direc 
in his field. Each volume tion of the distinguished French Academician, Hen:i Danicl-Rops 














. . = the leading Catholic authorities of our time have produced no 
e ess in volumes comprising a unique monument to Catholic 
carries the Imprimatur. |3 Soon tas TO eal Cothol 
©°U scholarship and faith. Covering every aspect of Catholic belief 
- .*) 
@ and thought, each superb volume is scholarly yet concise and 
o ; r = © crystal-clear, The books are an easy-to-handle 6 x 9 inches, 
No strings attached means just that! These two = beautifully printed on fine quality paper, with handsome three 
l E piece bindings stamped in gold, and distinctive colorful jackets 
superb volumes are YOURS FREE, YOURS TO KEEP! a 
o ww 
believes that no thinking o = 
Catholic — priest, layman, parent, téacher, student, active parishioner — .— Don’t take our word for it—when the Paulist Book Mart makes 
will want to be without this monumental source of information and inspira- t | . so on to see and | 4 — ,~ oo oa _ ents 
tion! Why do we offer you the first two volumes FREE? Simply because we ¥ geen ” oo ane a 7 pot meg saan. and neg don’t 
believe that, after seeing them, reading them, dipping into them for ready = even need a stamp! When we receive it, we'll ship your two free 
reference, turning to them for quick and clear answers to your questions— S E gift volumes—What Is The Bible? and What Is Faith? We will 
you will want to continue receiving two new volumes every month at only reserve a complete set of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLO 
$4.95 for both each month, until you have the entire, magnificent, 150- o7 PEDIA OF CATHOLICISM for you, which you will receive at the 
volume set as your own priceless, precious possession! But you must be the © ¢ rate of two volumes each month for only $4.95. You may cancel 
: Fo at any time, and pay only for the volumes received after your 
judge. With your order for two books a month, we send you the first two two free gift books. But we cannot continue to give these free 
books ABSOLUTELY FREE. They are yours to keep even if you decide to volumes when our present s’pply is exhausted—so fill this card 
cancel. And you may cancel at any time, and pay only for books received in, tear it off, and mail it to us now! 
after the first two gift books. Fair enough? But you must act quickly— 
our supply of gift books is limited. Mail this card now! NAME 





(please print) 








ADDRESS 


CITY & 
ZONE STATE 


SEND NO MONEY! MAIL CARD NOW 
FOR YOUR TWO FREE GIFT VOLUMES! 












BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


THE PAULIST BOOK MART 


180 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


Room 590 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 16107 
New York, N. Y. 
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When you order your set of the new 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM f 


rom 


© 
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GET YOUR GIFTS 
MAIL CARD NOW! 
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